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New Publications. 


Recollections of a Virginian in the Mexican, Indi 
Wars. By Gen. Danney H, Maury. 12mo. §1. 


Josiah Gilbert Holland. A Memoir. By Mrs. H. M: 
KETT. 12mo. With portrait and illustrations. $1.50. 


The Pasquier [emoirs. Edited by the Duc p’AUDIFFR 
PASQUIER. 3 vols., each 8vo. $2.50. Vols. I. and II. 
now ready. 


Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. 
DEAN BRADLEY. 2 vols., 8vo, 


to Season. 
75 cents. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR 
DANA. Sixteenth Thousand. 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50 et. 


Plates from ‘‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers,’’ 
printed on special paper suitable for coloring by hand. In 
a portfolio, $1.00 net. 


Beyond the Rockies. By Dr. C. A. Stopparp. 
lustirated, $1.50. 


Overheard in Arcady. By Rosert Bripcsrs (Droch). 
trated, I2mo, §1.25. 


Salem Kittredge, and Other Stories. 
12mo, $1.00. 
On the Offensive. 
I2mo. $1.25. 


Coast. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


The Land of Poco Tiempo. 
8vo. $2.50. 

a tn Pocket Book. By Capt. HowArp PATTERSON. 
vo. ,00 

eee Pocket Manual. By G. H. D, Gossir. 16mo, 


1.00. 
My Farm of Edgewood. By Donatp G. Mitrcnet.. New 
Edition. tamo. 75 cents, 


By R. E. Protuero and 
Illustrated, $8.00. 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. 16mo, 


1zmo. Il- 


Illus- 

By Buss Perry. 
An Army Story. By Grorce I, PuTNAM, 
The 


By Dr. Henry M. Fievp. Illustrated, 


By C, F,. Lummis, Illustrated, 


Wet Days at Edgewood. 


. I2mo, 


By Donatp G. Mircuet,, New 
75 cents. 








New Importations. . 


Ibliographica. A Magazine of Bibliography to be issued in 
Twelve Quarterly Parts. Sold only by subscription, §8.00 
perannum. Circular sent on application, 


Letters of Franz Liszt. Edited and collected by LA MARA, 


Translated by Constance BAcHe. With portrait. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, $6.00. 

Among the [loors. By G. Monrsarp. Illustrated. Royal 
8vo. $3.50. 


Dante G. Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Mrs. J. W. Woop, Illustrated. 


The Bard of the Dimbovitza. Second Series, 
Folk Songs collected by HELENE VACARESCO, 


Waterloo Campanian. By Capt. WILLIAM Srpornz, 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, Illustrated. $2.s0. 


Renaissance Architecture and Ornament in A series 
of sixty examples selected from the purest works executed 
between the years 1500-1560, With descriptive text by 
ANDREW N, PRENTICE. 4to. $25.00 wef. 


The vag apy od of Theobald Wolfe Tone. A chapter 
from Irish ad 1790-1798. Edited by R. Barry 
O’Brizn. 2 vols, Illustrated, Royal 8vo. $00. 


The Binding of Books. By Hexsert P. Horne. (Books about 
Books Series.) Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50. 


Man and Woman. A Study of Secondary Sexual Characters. 
By Havetock Exuis, (Contemporary Science Series.) 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


of French Music, By Artuur Hervey, Crown 8vo, 
With Portraits. $1.75. : 


Movement. By 
8v0o. $3.00, 


Roumanian 


of Madame Junot. Napoleon, his Court and his 
Family. With portraits. New Library Edition, 4 vols, 
Crown 8vo. $10.00. 


The Humour of America. “Selected by James BARR. With 
Introduction and Biographical oe of American Humo- 
1.25. 


tists. Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 
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Macmillan & Company’s New Books 


““A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 
JUST READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By Benjamin Kipp. 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


“ It isa study of the whole development of of Semeotty in a new light, and it is sustained and strong and orem - Itisa profound work 
which invites the attention of our ab'est minds, and which will reward those who give it their careful and best thought. _ ee the ablest book on social 
evolution that has been published for a long time,” — Beston Herald. 
Whatever fault may be found with some of Mr, Kidd’s theories, there can be no question as to the signal ow with which he argues them out, and it M4 spite 
poutite to profit by the consta constant suggestiveness of his ome of treating the subject, even while we refuse to accept his particular conclusions. . . . The book itself 
deeply interesting from first to last.” —G/asgow Her. 

“ There is scarcely a page in Mr. Kidd’s book ori is not full of suggestion regard the social problem of our time, and it is not a little comforting in the 
battle and turmoil, the euaneng hither and thither of the age when we ‘ a soul before we die,’ to a a ) writer who calmly applies the most recent doc- 
ethan of sslenes to modern y and life, and who is yer able to say that the uture is hopeful and the prospect fair.” —Odbserver. 

* Altogether this is one of the most suggestive and inspiring books which have ever dealt with problems of the ‘eiaiande future.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“ This notable contribution to the science of social life.""—7he Outlook, 














Now Ready. By the Author of “Contemporary Socialism.” THE AGED POOR IN ENGLAND AND 
EIGHT HOURS FOR WORK. WALES. 


By Joun Raz, M.A., author of ‘‘ Contemporary Socialism.”| Condition, By CHar.tEes Bootu. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. timate EATS Sa 
mpeningrereneerees THE PROTECTED PRINCES OF INDIA. 
ETHICS OF CITIZENSHIP. By WILLIAM Lez-Warner, C.S,1. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
By Joun Maccunn, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in University “The design of these chapters is to bring together in one view . . . a 
College, Liverpool. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. short account of India under Home Rule.” —/rom the Preface 








FUST READY, A NEW NOVEL, 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS. 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as revealed by Herself in (I.) Thirty-five Letters written to Constance Norris, between July 
18th, 188—, and March 26th of the following year; (II.) A Fragmentary Journal; (III.) A Postscript. By LAuRENCE ALMA 
TADEMA. 18mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 





THE GIPSY ROAD: A JOURNEY FROM THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


KRAKOW TO COBLENTZ. NEW VOLUME. 
By Grenviiz A. J. Core, M.RI.A., F.G.S. With illustrations | SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF A. H. CLOUGH. 
by Edmund H. lew. 12mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.75. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00, 





TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN JUNE. 
A NEW WORK BY JOHN RUSKIN, 


VERONA, AND OTHER LECTURES. 


Delivered principally at the Royal and London Institutions between 1870 and 1883, Illustrated with Frontispiece in color and 11 Pho- 
togravure Plates from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50, 


This volume consists of five chapters, four of which were prepared by the Author to be delivered as lectures during his tenure of 
ithe Slade Professorship at Oxford, and one has been written since his resignation. 





‘* An exceedingly dainty and enticing edition.” —Congregationalist. 


“THE TEMPLE” SHAKESPEARE. 


NEW VOLUMES, 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
With Prefaces, Glossaries, etc. By Isragt GoLtancz, M.A. Imperial 16mo, Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper in black and 
red, Cloth extra, flexible covers, gilt top. Price, each, 45 cents; Paste grain roan, limp, gilt top. Price, each, 65 cents. 
*,* By permission the text used is that of the Globe Edition, but carefully amended from the latest ‘‘ Cambridge” Edition. 





JUST READY, SECOND EDITION. 


“THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. By MABEL OsGoop WricuT, 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents, 
*,* Also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with twelve full-page plates. Crown 8vo, $3.00, met. 


MACMILLAN & CO., No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
‘¢ The Story of Two Noble Lives ’”’ 

i emorials of Charlotte, Countess Canning, and Louisa, Mar- 
ag Bs of Wejord. By A. J. C. Hare. ustrated. A.D. F. 

Randolph & Co. 

IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS in Oriental countries that the 
traveller, as he strolls listlessly along, comes suddenly 
on a high eastern gateway in a huge blank wall and, without 
any warning, glancing in, gets a glimpse of a beautiful patio 
warm with heaven’s light and cool with plashing fountains. 
The delight is only equalled by the surprise, and the sur- 
prise is commensurate with the delight; for who, in so unex- 
pected a quarter, would ever have dreamed of finding the 
Gate Beautiful, or even have expected that “heaven lay 
about us” in such unlikely company? 

The world has heard lately much that was odious about 
the British aristocracy, its unlovely luxury, its Sybarite pleas- 
ures, its law-suits in fashionable life and its cynical volup- 
tuousness, The House of Lords has become well-nigh a 
synonym for incapacity. Public opinion seems to be drift- 
ing inevitably in the direction of abolition of hereditary priv- 
ileges based on claims so slender as those of these incompe- 
tent millionaires who function simply in a spectacular way and 
periodically scandalize the world by their foolishness, sensu- 
ality, or cynicism. Their fate seems about to be that of the 
peers of France in the times of Louis XVI, and they rush 
upon the rocks with the obsti of old Charles X., who 
hugged the phantom while the substance of power slipped 
out of his fingers. Their ways seem literally to be those of 
the Waterford motto: Vil nisi Cruce—the _— of self-cruci- 
fixion or of self-pillory, The most favorable view that can 
possibly be taken of them is found in the volumes before us. 
Never did an ornamental institution appear more ornamental 
than in these pages, and it is perhaps fortunate for the House 
of Lords that peers and peeresses just at this juncture rge 
to the public gaze so inundated with rose-color, If the Eng- 
lish dearly love the nobility, they will now love them more 
than ever in the persons of the beautiful and accomplished 
women who figure asthe heroines of these memorials, Char- 
lotte, Lady Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, 
were the two daughters of Sir Charles Stuart (afterwards 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay), twice British Ambassador to France 
and once to St. Petersburg. .They were born in 1817 and 

1818, respectively, and first Mic light in the palace of 
Pauline, favorite sister of Napoleon I., a gorgeous old Ad¢e/ 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré, afterwards purchased as the 
home of the English embassy. From the start there seemed 
something French about these sprightly women, whose let- 
ters, journals and drawings fill Mr. Hare’s volumes, and 
hg Es mal give so favorable a view of “ High Life” 
in En é 

_ The letters are nearly all addressed to, or by countesses, 
viscoun marchionesses, earls, lords, or honorables 
of the Aaut ton; yet, though the es live on these 
empyreal heights and breathe ambrosial air very near 
the throne, their correspondence reads strangely like other 
people’s, except in the superior vividness and brightness of 
the y gifted women who keep up the brilliant 
duet through most of its vicissitudes, ere is no trace of 
affectation or artificiality in the correspondence. The writers 
seem “ born to the purple,” and almost the disagreeable 
note in the book emanates, not from por ng rom the gush- 
ing and rather nauseating flatteries of the two Miss Berrys, 
the famous beauties of the last and early part of this century, 
who were the friends of Horace Walpole. Their old-time 
Fang overflow with eighteenth-cen' Adressen-floshel, as 

eine calls them, and graphically the epistolary pro- 





lixities of “Clarissa.” Lady Charlotte Stuart married Vis- 
count Canning, one of the sons of the great minister, and 
afterwards went to India with him as wife of the Governor- 
General during the thrilling episodes of the Indian Mutiny, 
Lady Louisa, whose delicate talent as an artist adds much to 
the book, became the wife of the Marquis of Waterford, the 
owner of vast territorial ions in Ireland, a horse-racing, 
fox-hunting Irishman, singularly unlike her in all his tastes and 
acquirements, and yet, as it turned out, unaccountably con- 
genial to the delicate and spirituelle Louisa, They both met 
with dreadful accidents in Ireland, and the Marquis was 
ultimately killed by being thrown from a horse at a hunt. 
He was one of the maddest of hunters and was of the bois- 
terous, uncontrollable genus of fox-hunting ‘squires famil- 
iar to us from Fielding. The noble features of Lord Can- 
ning (who had inherited much of his father’s statesmanlike 
genius) show him to us as an entirely different kind of man 
from his brother-in-law. Lady Canning was constantly in 
attendance on the Queen at Windsor, and some of her letters 

ive interesting glimpses of royal life en famille at the castle. 

he discreet editing of the author of “ Memorials of a Quiet 
Life” eliminates everything (if there was such) that could 
offend good taste in this part of the correspondence, 

The earlier part of Vol, I. is taken up by the mutuall 
exchanged letters of Lady Stuart and the Countess of Hard- 
wicke, mother and grandmother of the aoe of the me- 
morials—animated, easy, graceful pie ull of the times 
and events of the reigns of Louis XVIII., Charles X., an 
later, of Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. Dinings an 
winings fill up the details; parties at the Embassy, dan 
at the Tuileries, receptions at the Duchesse de Berri’s, and so 
on, repeat themselves perpetually, and social matters are 
much accentuated, The great beauty of the two sisters was 
predicted by the rene gene g! in a letter dated 1820 :— 
‘Elizabeth [Lady Stuart] and her delightful babes are quite 
well, Charlotte is almost beautiful and quite fascinating, 
which is more than beauty. She will be one, I think, who 
will chain men to her while she hangs on them for support. 
Louisa will need no man’s help, but will be mainly able to 
give it, in mind and body.” In the same letter thecelebrat- 
ed trial of Queen Caroline is mentioned as follows :—“ Den- 
man appeared in the House on the yee of the Queen to 
know where she was to be seated. I had almost doubted 
her carrying this effrontery-into execution. ‘Jamais femme 
ne se trouvait a telle féte!’ She is to sit, nay, she is now 
sitting close to the bar, * * I remember it was a part 
of the satanic "aged of the Revolutionists in Paris to drag 
Antoinette to the guillotine in an old bed-gown and dirty 
night-dress : would that, at the present time, it was Caroline 
Regina herself, and not the nation, that was so dragged.” 

Ina later letter (1854) Lady Canning was presented to 
the Emperor and Empress, and gives her impressions as fol- 
lows :—“‘ The Emperor and Empress received us both to- 
ein in a drawing-room at the corner looking toward 

aris, She is certainly exceedingly pretty and graceful, 
It is a singular face, with the eyes rather too near together, 
but of a beautiful shape, and she has a short upper li 
and good skin, and it is very real beauty of its kind, 
always knew she is not what we'call tall, * * * The 
Emperor is very short, and broader than I thought,” 

In 1855, on her way to India, Lady Canning writes from 
Egypt of the Pasha’s sister :—“ The sister—Mehemet Ali's 
daughter—was once the cleverest and the wickedest woman 
in ; and busy in political intrigues, Now she is dying. 
She had us in, and received us with a sort of dignity that 
was surprising in a poor, little bundle of old clothes, buried 
in cushions, on a brass bedstead. I came away very sorry 
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for these poor caged birds who do nothing but smoke the 
live-long day, and have no sort of interest or occupation,” 
In India she was at first charmed with the strange civil- 
ization, the strange and gorgeous flowers, the brilliant ef- 
fects of Oriental costume, the picturesque architecture and 
everything that could evoke the vivid artist’s instinct in her, 
Of a storm she writes :—“ All the next day the lightning 
was more beautiful than anything I ever saw. First it 
was white, as if strings of silver were thrown through the 
air quite horizontally ; then, in other places, like lightning 
from thehand of Jupiter; in others like trees—sometimes 
blue, sometimes pink, Looking out the river-way, there was 
a lurid brown, red and olive sunset, and beautiful reflec- 
tions, then ink-like clouds all around.” 

Soon, however, all other interests were swallowed up in the 
fearful mutterings and horrible experiences of the great Indian 
Mutiny; and the letters and journals convey to us flashes of 
this frightful drama, Lord Canning acquitted himself ad- 
mirably in the matter, and, with Gen. Havelock and Sir 
Colin Campbell, saved the Indian Empire to Great Britain. 
Lady Canning’s correspondence is replete with descriptions 
of the episode, its excitements, alternations of terror and joy, 
and thrilling incidents. In the midst of the camp and palace 
life of this Reign of Terror, however, she found time to ex- 
ercise that delightful talent which Lady Waterford possessed 
in even more excelling degree, and of which one of her cor- 
respondents writes :—“I had just got your portfolio back 
from Clanricarde, when Ruskin came to visit Somers, I 
hardly expected him to appreciate your bold flowers, and 
only showed him a few specimens, but he was in raptures, 
pe § said they were the grandest representations of flowers he 
had ever seen. He said what a sudé/e use of color you dis- 
played ; it was especially so on a sheet with a sort of trum- 
pet-flower or bignonia, * * He thought that uncom- 
mon shade quite marvellous,” Lord Clyde writes to her of 
her husband’s achievements :—“ England will receive with 
acclamation the great statesman who never faltered in the 
moment of the direst peril, and whose ultimate triumph has 
been so rapid, so perfect and so merciful, that history can 
scarcely equal it.” 

Everything that heart could desire fell to the lot of the 
beautiful sisters, but one lived to see her “ warrior slain” and 
brought home to her on a bier, while she lingered on through 
a softened twilight of widowhood almost to the present time ; 
and the other (Lord Canning’s wife) died many years ago, 
leaving lovely memories behind her, and a stricken husband. 
Everyone will thank Mr. Hare for lifting the veil from these 
“noble lives” and allowing the world to see their ‘beauty. 





**Hours in a Library "’ 
Essays. By Leslie Stephen. New Edition, with Additions, 3 vols. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

LITERARY HISTORIES contain accounts of many royal cap- 
tives like James I. of Scotland (he of “ The Kinges Quair”) 
and Charles of Orleans who right royally employed the hours 

“ consecrate 
Of love’s use,” 
to writing poems or memoirs for the delight of themselves 
and, incidentally, of posterity. Thus Raleigh whiled away 
the dreary hours of captivity in the Tower; and Boethius 
nobly consoled himself with those poetic Consolations which 
so vividly influenced King Alfred and old Geoffrey Chaucer 
in times long subsequent. The harp of Richard Plantagenet 
sounded sweetly from the prison-house, and, doubtless, Mary 
Stuart in duress remembered the happy hours when she wrote 
her adieux to the “ plaisant pays de France,” while Ovid in 
exile points the moral and adorns the tale of ancient illus- 
tration. Nothing like exile for producing those beautiful 
psalms of banishment which keep perennially fresh the mem- 
ory of the willows of Babylon or the waters of the Nile ! 
The modern exile, like Prosper Mérimée, or Richard Gar- 
nett, or Robertson Smith, is much more happily situated : 
his prison-house is a library instead oft Egypt, the Black Sea, 
or the Tower; and his hours of captivity, whether brought on 
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him by accident or predilection, are spent in richly-lighted al- 
coves, where mental illumination radiates from well-filled book- 
cases, and all the genius of the ages past or present is the 
lantern-bearer to the intelligent groper. King James in 
prison remembers his master Chaucer and tells his own love- 
story in charming stanzaic verse, imitative of the story of “The 
Knightes Tale”; Charles d’Orléans throws off exquisite bits of 
French song and ditty, musical of the sunny land beyond the 
Channel; Raleigh circumnavigates the world in his “ Universal 
Historie” ; and their refined descendants seclude themselves 
at Cambridge, or in the British Museum, like poetic Bene- 
dictines under a vow of isolation, only to be broken when a 
charming utterance like “ Hours in a Library” becomes im- 
periously necessary. 

Mr, Stephen is, indeed, one of the happiest of the self- 
incarcerated captives who have sequestered themselves for 
the world’s delight, to work like the old friar on the “ Book 
Beautiful.” No one can glance over his three volumes, even 


critically, without rejoicing in the multiplicity of his sympa- 


thies, the range of his reading, the pleasant uses to which his 
“ captivity” has led him, and the aptness and accuracy of 
his illustrations, He does not tell us what “library” it is 
in which he has been pasturing with such unequivocal de- 
light, but one can easily see that it is one coequal in extent 
to nearly all that is good and great in English literature, and 
overflowing to France and America. The catholicity of his 
taste is thus established, for when one sees him writing con 
amore equally of Jonathan Edwards and Balzac, Hawthorne 
and Defoe, Richardson’s novels and Horace Walpole’s fini- 
calities, there is no reason to doubt that this man believes, 
in the words of a thirteenth-century creed, in the “holi 
cherche (of literature) generalliche,” that Catholic creed of 
universal literature in which now all literate men believe. 
In style Mr. Stephen occasionally reminds us of Lowell, 
although he is more straightforward and less poetic. Like 
Lowell, his mind overflows with memories of his reading, and 
he is ever ready with a quotation or a comparison to clinch 
an argument or nail in a point. The one “red rag” 
which excites his wrath or his ridicule is, we are sorry 
to say, America: he continually harps on the rawness and 
ugliness and superficiality of “the States,” not remembering 
that a country which came into being before Shakespeare's 
death or Milton’s birth must have a considerable antiquity. 
The sceptical Stephen can hardly forgive a patriotic Ameri- 
can like Hawthorne for loving his country, or an inventive 
utilitarian like Franklin for having been born there, Occa- 
sionally this general objectionableness of Americans is 
sprinkled in the critic’s milder accds of causticity with such 
compliments as “ an American is the handiest of all human 
beings,” but usually the “ genuine Yankee” is a being who 
verges on his detestation :— 

“ Two of the ablest thinkers whom America has yet produced were 

born in New England at the a of the eighteenth century. 
The theorists who would trace all our characteristics to inheritance 
from some remote ancestor might see in Jonathan Edwards and 
Benjamin Franklin normal representatives of the two types from 
which the genuine Yankee is derived. Though blended “ various 
proportions, and though one may exist almost to the exclusion of 
the other, an element of shrewd mother-wit and an element of 
transcendental enthusiasm are to be detected in all who boast a 
descent from the Pilgrim Fathers.” 
And later on he “ pitches into” Hawthorne for finding fault 
with John Bull and especially with the full-blown female ex- 
pansion of the species, as a creature apparently made up of 
‘steaks and sirloins,” with beer instead of blood in her veins. 
Another part of the book finds him almost wondering whether 
the British have such disagreeable national peculiarities as 
the French, Germans, or Americans (!), 

Apart from such questions of nationality, in which ingrained 
dislike, or hereditary antipathy, proves momentarily too po- 
tent, Mr. Stephen is a fair-minded and brilliant critic, whose 
views, like Lessing’s, are always illuminating and distinctly 
advance our knowledge of men and things. No keener anal- 
ysis of Richardson’s style and mannerisms has ever been 
presented than his literary anatomizing of the fat old printer 
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of Georgian times; nor has Pope’s morality, in all its light 
and darkness, ever been subjected to a more searching spec- 
troscopic examination. “ In long ages to come the English of 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ will be the native language of inhabi- 
tants of every region under the sun,” is his final judgment 
on Defoe’s wonderful work, He is fascinated by Balzac and 

et he hates him:—“ the ‘Comédie Humaine,’ instead of be- 
ing an accurate picture of human life, and appealing to the 
sympathies of all human beings, is a collection of monstrosi- 
ties, whose vices are unnatural, and whose virtues are rather 
like their vices,” On De Quincey Mr, Stephen utters him- 
self as follows:—“And so in a life of seventy-three years De 
Quincey read extensively and thought acutely by fits, ate an 
enormous quantity of opium, wrote afew pages which revealed 
new capacities in the language, and provided a ee deal of 
respectable padding for magazines.” Horace Walpole “is 
almost the first modern Englishman who found out that our 
old cathedrals were really beautiful, He discovered that a 
most charming toy might be made of medizvalism, Straw- 
berry Hill, with all its gim cracks, its pasteboard battlements 
and stained-paper carvings, was the lineal ancestor of the 
new law-courts.” Andso Mr, Stephen sits in Milton’s “ high, 
lonely tower,” and discourses delightfully of 

“ Every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew,” 





‘¢ Pictures in Prose ’’ 
Pictures in Prose of Nature, Wild Sport, and Humble Life. 
Trevor-Battye. Longmans, Green & Co. 

THIS IS A LITTLE BOOK by one of those ny eenapa of 
linked and rather formidable-looking name, who have added 
each his little ra¢ap/an to the drum-beat that now goes round 
the globe. Nothing is more wonderful than this wandering 
instinct of the Germanic, and especially of the Anglo-Saxon, 
race : “ Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre” mystically but hap- 
pily embody the idea peculiar to the blood. One of the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon poems is called “The Wanderer,” the 
“Traveller,” and no one can read the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle without being amazed at the exhaustless impulse to 
move, the great Wicking migrations of the eighth, ninth and 
tenth centuries, the unquenchable delight in adventure and 
exploration characteristic of the race from its cradle in Baltic 
and Scandinavian mists, 

“ Pictures in Prose” is acharming illustration of the theme 
—offspring of the severed loves and lonely peregrinations of 
a semi-scientific sportsman with nothing to do but explore 
virginally unexplored regions, and then write of them in a 
style which really suggests “pictures.” He begins with 
Sweden and elk-hunting among its vast, umbrageous fir- 
woods and —s Sosses and forest Swedes, managing to 
insert among his adventures by fell and fjord an exquisite 
idyll, “The story of Little Sunlight,” a tender little tale of 
unspeakable misfortune that overtook a lonely Swedish 
huntsman, The scene then shifts to salmon-fishing in Scot- 
land and trout-catching at “ beautiful Monterey on the Pa- 
cific Coast, where all day long the humming-birds are glanc- 
— the heliotrope, and the great, white, fishing pelicans 
taking headers in the bay.” Bear and black-tailed deer fall 
before the sportsman’s gun, and he returns to Merrie Eng- 
land with game-bag and memory full of spoil. Glimpses of 
flora and bird-life of many kinds are given in his rambles 
through rural and island En nd, and then, on his return to 
“the land of the Great Spirit,” a poetically graphic prose- 
picture is given of a moose-hunt in Manitoba, with one 
Kakikapo, among the snowy owls, musk-rats and bitterns, 
“ Norfolk by the Sea” furnishes further material for delight- 
ful description of old red-tiled Dutch-English houses, 
wharves and windmills, and the habits of aquatic birds that 
haunt tidal creeks in Kent and Norfolk. Oxford and the 
floral procession of opening buds and blooms in spring sug- 
gest other chapters, whose happy mingling of natural his- 
tory and keen observation and occasional verse and personal 
encounter makes a vivid impression of wide-open eyes, 
faithful note-books, a ready pen and attractive powers of 


By A. 
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grouping. The book can claim nearest kinship with those 
bright children of Gilbert White and Richard Jefferies, so 
felicitously represented over here in the work of John Bur- 
roughs, Thoreau and Dr. Abbott. 





‘The Binding of Books ’’ 
By Herbert P. Horne. Iliustrated. (Books about Books. Vol. VI.) 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE SINS OF THE modern commercial binder are many 
and heavy, and some of them are illustrated as well as de- 
nounced in Mr, Horne’s work, which is one of a series ad- 
dressed to a public supposed to care about and understand 
such matters. ‘When the binder comes to pull to pieces a 
modern book, which has been cased, that is to say, tempo- 
rarily bound in cloth, or paper, he often finds that the sec- 
tions have been irreparably damaged,” says Mr. Horne, 
“The injury,” he adds, “is the result of the casing having 
been viciously done, and without regard for the permanent 
binding, which is likely to supersede it, if the book is of any 
value. A book temporarily bound should be folded as care- 
fully as a book permanently bound ; but it should not be 
pressed, or rolled, or beaten, It should be sewn, but it 
should not be sawn; and the back should be left intact. 
Neither single sheets, nor any sections, should be pasted on, 
or overcast, but sewn with the rest of the book; the former 
having been first mounted upon guards, The end-papers, 
moreover, should not be pasted on, but sewn with the quires 
of the volume, For this purpose, additional sections of 
plain paper, similar to that on which the book is printed, 
should be supplied by the publisher,” And he goes on to 
say that the book should not be rounded or backed, and 
that the edges should not be cut. A little further on he ob- 
jects to heavy and hard paper, as — good, solid bind- 
ing impossible, Yet his own book, which is certainly worth 
saving, is printed on just such paper, the plates and the end 
sections and fly-leaves are pasted in, and it has been badly 
backed, Finally, its present cloth binding is of a sort to 
wear out quickly, and yet the book is spoiled for rebinding. 
It is a mercy that it has not been sewn with wire. A good 
design should not, he thinks, be applied upon a cloth cover. 
On this point we cannot agree with him ; for a cloth cover, 
properly made, may last a lifetime ; and, if the design on the 
cover be worth preserving when the book comes to be bound 
in morocco, the cloth may be carefully removed, and may be 
mounted and inserted, as paper covers often are, 

But Mr. Horne only touches incidentally on the subject 
of commercial or temporary bindings. is subject is ar- 
tistic, and especially gold-tooled, bindings, and he treats it, 
for the most part, historically, Still, in his first chapter 
and his last, he gives what is perhaps sufficient informa- 
tion as to the processes inyolved in the making of a good 
binding. He denounces the very common practice of in- 
serting the nerves or bands on which the sheets are 
sewn in cuts made by a saw in the back of the book; but 
he mentions without reproof the equally reprehensible prac- 
tice of glueing on the head-band, He objects to silk-cover- 
ed guards, because they form a sort of springs that prevent 
the book from closing rete gn 2 The same objection ap- 
plies with greater force to vellum, which he recommends, 
A thin, tough paper, printed with a special design, is the 
best thing to use for the purpose, In the historical por- 
tion of his book, Mr. Horne devotes a proper share of 
space to early Italian bindings, of which he gives five 


ood photogravure illustrations, Among the French bind- 
an selected for illustration is one by the celebrated Geffroy 


Tory, bearing his mark, the broken flower-pot ; and there 
are examples of the work of Nicolas Eve and Le Gascon. 
Of English work he figures examples of Sam, Mearne, Rog- 
er Payne and Cobden Sanderson, We do not think that he 
praises the last-named binder’s original and beautiful de- 
signs any too highly, but the excellent French school of the 
present century, which seems to be now in danger of ex- 
tinction, should not be dismissed with half a page of luke- 
warm praise. Those men did not set that excessive value 
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upon the tooling of a cover to which we are now getting 
accustomed, Indeed, the best works of Trautz, Capé, Har- 
dy, Duru and others are but little ornamented, the beauty 
of the work being in its shape and finish and the choice and 
treatment of the leather. There is not room for a great 
deal of invention in the decoration of a binding, and, how- 
ever rich it may be, it should only aid in the general effect. 
Mr. Horne’s work is one that all lovers of books should con- 
sult, What he has to say of the dependence of the binder’s 
art upon that of the printer is especially worthy of note. 





**A Roadside Harp”’ 
By Louise Imogen Guiney. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THERE IS MUCH to admire in Miss Guiney’s latest sheaf of 
poems, but it is the young poet’s fine, courageous spirit per- 
vading them all that makes one really enthusiastic over her 
work, Her inspiration is invariably drawn from such sour- 
ces as are deep and full of tic wealth, and whether she 
sings “The Knight Errant,” inspired by Donatello’s Saint 
George, or “Sherman,” inspired by the deeds and character 
of that great soldier, or the minor-keyed lyric “ To a Dog’s 
Memory,” the result is genuinely good. There is a happy 
and healthy note in all that she writes, but there is seldom 
anything trivial: she always has something to say that is 
worth the while, Of the — which are associated with 
poets and their books, “A Footnote to a Famous Lyric,” in 
raise of Lovelace’s immortal song, and the lines to “ W. H.” 
Hazlitt) are excellent; so, too, are the dozen London son- 
nets. The somewhat antic ballad of “ Peter Rugg the Bos- 
tonian,” while full of felicities, is not so successful of its kind 
as is “A Ballad of Kenelm,” which follows it, thé second be- 
ing imaginative and serious, the first fanciful and playful. 
We should like to quote from nearly every one of the poems 
in this book, for there are quotable passages in all, As there 
is not room for that, let us, instead, copy entire one of the 
poems to which we have alluded, “To a Dog’s Memory.” 
The gusty morns are here, 
When all the reeds ride low with level spear ; 
And on such nights as lured us far of yore, 
Down rocky alleys yet, and thro’ the pine, 
The Hound-star and the Hunter shine: 
But I and thou, ah, field-lellow of mine, 
Together roam no more. 


Soft showers Fo laden now 
With odors of the sappy orchard bough, 

And brooks begin to brawl along the march ; 
The late frost steams from hollow sedges high ; 
The finch is come, the flame-blue d n fly, 
The cowslip’s common gold that children spy; 

The plume upon the larch, 


There is a music fills 
The oaks of Belmont and the Wayland hills 
Southward to Dewing’s little bubbly stream, 
The heavenly weather’s call! Oh, who alive 
Hastes not to start, delays not to arrive, 
Having free feet that never felt a gyve 
eigh, even in a dream? 


But thou, instead, hast found 
The sunless April uplands underground, 
And still, wherever thou art, I must be. 
My beautiful! arise in might and mirth, 
For we were tameless travellers from our birth ; 
Arise against thy narrow door of earth, 
And keep the watch for me. 


No recent volume in minor poetry has surpassed in quality 
Miss Guiney’s “Roadside Harp,” and none of her contem- 
poraries has a stronger claim upon the appreciation of these 
who care for what is good in modern verse. 





Constitutional History 

Select Statutes and Other Constitutional Documents Illustrative of the 
Reigns of Elisabeth and Charles I, Edited by G. W. Prothero. 
Macmillan & Co. 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY in the original authorities has 
now become common in American colleges, and, though the 
method is sometimes abused and even caricatured, it has 
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proved to the student both interesting and ‘instructive. 
The reading of even a few documents and literary remains 
of a former period gives a sympathetic knowledge of the 


‘people and an intimacy with their thoughts and feelings, 


which cannot be obtained otherwise and is indispensable 
to a satisfactory view of the period in question. For 
these reasons we welcome the collection of “Select Statutes 
and Other Constitutional Documents Illustrative of the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James I.,” edited by G. W. Prothe- 
ro, which has just appeared, It is intended, so the editor 
says, to fill “the gap between the ‘Select Charters,’ edited 
by the Bishop of Oxford, and Mr. S. R, Gardiner’s “Con- 
stitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution’”; and it 
contains four hundred and forty pages of documents, many 
of them abbreviated, but always in such a way as topreserve 
their essential characteristics. All aspects of constitutional 
history are presented, special prominence being given to ec- 
clesiastical affairs, which were then of greater importance 
The collec- 
tion opens with the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, and 
there is a sufficiently full exhibit of the laws and orders re- 
lating to the Papists and the Puritans and to the powers and 
functions of the Star Chamber and High Commission 
Courts. In the reign of James the conflict between the 
King and the Parliament begins to appear, and several of 
the most interesting papers in the collection relate to it. 
Economic questions were less prominent then than now ; 
but we have here several statutes relating to the poor and to 
beggars and vagabonds, and there are also, of course, many 
documents concerning taxation. Mr. Prothero contributes 
an introduction of considerable length, in which he reviews 
the salient points in the constitutional history of the period, 
and draws attention to the most important documents; but 
the introduction is marked by knowledge of details rather 
than by depth of philosophic insight. On the whole, how- 
ever, he has filled the gap that he speaks of very well. 





Waterloo 
(1) Waterloo. (2) Waterloo: The Campaign and Battle, Blicher— 
Wellington—Napoleon. By pis Watts de Peyster. 

ANOTHER AMERICAN military student has contributed his mite 
to the fund of Waterloo literature, in the form of two pamphlets, 
one (1) privately reprinted from Zhe College Student, Lancaster, 
Pa.,.and the other (2) published by Chas. H. Ludwig & Co. The 
author, Gen, J.Watts dePeyster(M.A.,LL.D., Lit.D., Brev.Maj.-Gen. 
N. Y.), defites these pamphlets as “ no more than a rough sketch 
or draught of an intended work é# extenso—what a Stamm-corps 
or cadre is toa pena a skeleton, to be clothed with flesh—re- 
cruits, to be moulded or disciplined into a regular organization with 
full ranks, handsomely uniformed and correspondingly armed and 
equipped.” It will be seen from this example of the author's 
style, that clearness is not its distinguishing feature. Some of his 
sentences require almost as much study to be understood by the 
reader as do the military operations and combinations of the cam- 
paign itself. The author claims to be prepared to prove that Na- 
ngs was a charlatan, unpossessed of an original mind, untruth- 
ul, dishonest and unjust. He calls special attention to a letter 
written by Marbot to Grouchy in 1830, and thus seeks to throw 
discredit on Marbot as an authority :—‘ The writer — Peyster] 
has known the most remarkable instances of vital discrepancies 
between the statements of officers five years, and even much less, 
after events, and their diaries ; lapses of memory which seem in- 
credible. Marbot speaks as if he was watching like a cat every 
crack and corner of the district entrusted to his supervision, where- 
as Gardner states that ‘ the Prussian patrols were able to penetrate 
thus far [to hem me neva: ay age molestation, and survey the dis- 
positions of troops (French) in the valley beyond.’” By reference 
to the 1892 edition of Marbot’s Memoirs, translated by Butler, 
there will be found (Vol. IL, p. 457) a letter written by Marbot on 
June 26, 1815, in which one of his fresh impressions of the battle 
is stated as follows :—“ I was with my ent on the right flank 
of the army almost throughout the battle. They assured me that 
Marshal Grouchy would come up at that t; and it was guarded 
only by my regiment with three guns and a battalion of infantry— 
not nearly A.” When it is further clearly stated in the 1830 
letter that Marbot’s small force was broken up in observation and 
distributed over a considerable space, with only 200 foot in the 
wood of Frischermont, there seems to be no discrepancy in 
Marbot’s statements. Even an apparent d cy between 
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Marbot and ‘the honest Muffling’ seems capable of adjustment. 
The writer’s conclusions, in the light of the very evidence which he 
has collated and embodied in his pamphlets, give strong indications 
of a mind filled with prejudice. The di nate and impartial 
wei of evidence and the calm and judicial statement of con- 
clusions, so characteristic of another recent American work on the 
Waterloo campaign, are conspicuously absent. 


Poetry and Verse 

THE VERSE in Mr. Norman Gale’s “ Orchard Songs” is very 
like that in his previous volume, “A Country Muse,” but, 
on the whole, it is less interesting. The author closes this collec- 
tion with “ A Defence” (written on being c with undue frank- 
ness)—“ undue frankness” refers to Mr. Gale's rather too a 
allusion to the various articles of feminine underclothing,—and 
while he makes some fair ments for his side, we doubt if any 
reader will be convinced of the need of so much information as to 
Laura’s laces, hose and garters. One has a hard time getting 
away from these things in Mr. Gale’s verse, where, harmless 
though they be, they come to be ee wearying to a grown- 
‘up reader, Aside from these objections there is much to commend 
in these “Orchard Songs.” They are fresh, gay and musical. Noone 
can question the xoune, poet’s talent, but every one must wish that 
it might throw off the fetters which have thus far compelled it to 
concern itself so constantly with bathing Lauras and peeping Toms. 
When Mr. Gale once realizes this fact, he may be expected to do some- 
thing of more worth and surer permanence, (G, P, Putnam's Sons.) 











OF CONTEMPORARY Italian poetry comparatively little is known 
in this country. The truth is, poetry-loving people in America 
have about all they can attend to in keeping up with the number- 
less productions of their own singers, That they miss something 
—and have been —s it for several years—is made evident by 
the work contained in Mr. G. A. Greene’s recently published vol- 
ume entitled “ Italian Lyrists of To-Day,” wherein is set forth, ad- 
mirably translated, quite an extensive selection of lyrical ee by 
thirty or more Italian Only two of the names are at all fa- 
miliar—Carducci and d’Annunzio, the former one of the oldest, 
the latter the youngest of the poets represented. The translator 
has been singularly fortunate in his endeavor to preserve in his 
work the spirit and character of the originals, as well as much 
of their melody of rhythm and rhyme. This he has accom- 
plished by allowing the originals to translate themselves, so to 
speak, and Bs ing advantage of unrhymed lines whenever a 
rhyme would have sacrificed any of the force or meaning. His in- 
troduction gives an excellent and concise review of the present 
state of I ry and of the various causes which brought it 
about. A short biographical and a sketch precedes 
the selections from each pees writings whole volume re- 
flects great credit upon Mr. Greene’s critical taste and judgment 
and is a valuable contribution to the poetical literature of the day. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 





ONE CAN always count upon somethi whenever a new 
volume of poems ee in the Cameo Recent additions 
to this series are “ Retrospect, and Other Poems,” by A. Mary F 
Robinson (Mme. Darmesteter), and “ The Countess Kathleen, and 
Various Legends and Lyrics,” by Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mrs, Dar- 
mesteter’s volume contains three dozen lyrics, and ten ballads and 
legends. The lyrics exhibit many of the same qualities that have 
made the poet's previous lyrical work conspicuous, but there is no- 
ticeable in them an occasional tendency to rene: eH and specu- 
late in the realms of religious thought, the result of which has been 
to detract somewhat from the purely romantic and imaginative 
a which has heretofore been the chief charm of her verse. 

till, there are many delightful lyrics here and we make room for 
this brief “ Song,” to show that not all of them are speculative and 
burdened with philosophy. 
‘“* The flocks that bruise the mountain grass 
Send out beneath their feet 
Such thymy fragrance as they pass 
That all the vale is sweet. 


Sometimes a stranger breathes your name, 
O friend of years ago ! 
And in my heart there leaps to flame 
A long-remembered woe.” 
The best things in the collection—and are really fine—are the 
ps see gi They are written with oo of skill 
and are full of animation and strength_—Mr. YEATS’S VOLUME 
contains an Irish Drama, “ The Countess Kathleen,” and a number 


pron, gardens rare Bh te 02 Ae ae onlgpa ere The 
drama aay wrttaen thocoagaly 
and stirrin 


choose one called “ The 


, and abounds 


the 
eace of the Rose.” 
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‘* If Michael, leader of God's host 
When Heaven and Hell are met, 
Looked down on you from Heaven's door- post, 
He would his deeds forget. 


Brooding no more upon God's wars 
In his Divine homestead, 

He would go weave out of the stars 
A chaplet for your head; 


And all folk seeing him bow down, 
And white stars tell your praise, 
Would come at last to God's great town, 
Led on by gentle ways; 


And God would bid His warfare cease, 
Saying all things were well, 
And softly make a rosy peace, 
A peace of Heaven with Hell.” 
Both of these pretty books are published by Roberts Bros,—— 
“ TERESA, AND OTHER POEMS,” by Mr, James Rhoades, is dedi- 
cated to the author's children. The main is a one-act i A 
ey fairly well written, the scene being laid in Italy du 
thirteenth century. The other poems include a number of prics, 
some of them charming and simple, sonnets of varying excellence, 
and several rondels of which the less said the better. In general 
the author's verse is unpretentious and readable, and his book be- 
longs to the great body of ordinary minor verse, (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


Mr. J. A. GOODCHILD, whose “ Lyrics” were reviewed in these 
columns (18 Nov. 1893), is the author of a volume entitled “ Tales in 
Verse,” These tales seem to have been written with t ease, 
but they are very hard to read. We imagine Mr, Goodchild to be 
a person of infinite modesty, for on the title-page of these “ Tales” 
we find this :—“ I judge the Author of these Poems to be one who 
is far more than a mere follower of my own. baka: ino Turn- 
ing the we find him saying :—‘* One who has ten in rhythm 
for more than twenty years, and has added some thirty or forty new 
metres to the English language, must needs, etc,, etc.” It would 
be a piece of presumption to criticise Mr. Goodchild’s work : it is 
remarkable enough not to have been heardof until now. (London; 
Horace Cox.)——Mr. THEODORE WRATISLAW —— to the 
new school of symébolistes of which Paul Verlaine is the leader. 
The aim of every writer in this school is to say as much about noth- 
ing as will delude one into thinking it is something. Most of Mr, 

ratislaw’s ‘‘ Caprices ” are evidently the outcome of wine, women, 
song and insomnia. tg oe the stuff of which many little limited 
editions are made. The book bears the lyrical imprint of Gay & 
Bird, London. 


Apologia pro Scriptis Suis | 
‘© On doit des égards aux vivants.”—VOLTAIRE 
(Longman's Magasine) 
“ Wuart is it, then,”—some reader asks, 
“ What is it that attaches 
Your fancy so to fans and masks,— 
To periwigs and patches ? 


“ Is Human Life to-day so poor,— 
So bloodless,—you di it, 
To ‘ galvanize’ the Past once more?” 
~Parait me. I'll explain it. 


This Age, I t (and grant with pride), 
Is varied, , eventful ; 

But, if you touch its weaker side, 
Is prone to be resentful. 


Belaud it, and it takes your praise 
With air of calm conviction ; 

Condemn it, and at once you raise - 
A storm of contradiction. 


Whereas with these old Shades of mine, 
Their vr and dress delight me; 

And should I trip by word or line, 
They cannot indict me. 

Not that I mean them harm. I seek 
To steer ‘twixt blame and blindness ; 

I strive (as some one said in Greek) 
To speak the truth with kindness: 


But, should I fail to render clear 
Their 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Version of Horace 


THE FIVE TRANSLATIONS from Horace which Mr. Gladstone 
has contributed to the May Vineteenth Century will be read with 
interest for their author’s sake. One likes to imagine the aged and 
illustrious statesman employing his leisure hours in so graceful and 
scholarly a fashion. Nor are the translations themselves devoid of 
merit. If Mr. Gladstone has not always caught the fine illusive 
charm of the original, he has at least pursued it far. One could 
have wished, indeed, that a different selection had been made. Two 
out of the five odes here given illustrate that want of chivalry which 
Arthur Schopenhauer noted and praised in the classical writers, 
but which repels the majority of modern readers, Only the first of 
the five, indeed (“ Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe”), can properly 
be described as a general favorite with lovers of Horace. By-the- 
by, the proof-reader has aliowed an error to escape him in the 
second stanza of this ode; “tremble heart” should be “ ¢remdbles 
heart”; so in the fourth stanza of the “ Audivere, Lyce” we have 
“ Cean purples” for Coan. 

English translators of Horace fall commonly into one of two 
errors, Either they are impressed by his firmness of touch, and so 
“toiling for brevity, they grow obscure”; or else, admiring the 
ere ease of manner, they dilute and adulterate his language. 

e ideal translator of Horace will know instinctively just where to 
vary or expand a phrase and where to preserve the strictest literal- 
ness; he will ask himself, If Horace were writing in English, how 
would he express this or that thought? Mr. Gladstone belongs to 
the former of the two classes of translators, to those who do not 
perceive that the nature of the English language will rarely allow 
of our imitating with success the terseness, the compactness, of the 
Horatian style. He sometimes fails in making the sense of a pas- 
sage clear to the unlearned reader. 

** For flesh and blood will bear no more the strain, 
Nor soak in floods of rain,” 
does not convey the full meaning of the original, since it omits all 
mention of Lyce’s door-sill, on which the poet feigns to be lying. 
** After Cinara, thou wert great, 
Form and charm,” 
is both clumsy and obscure, In the same ode 
“* Cupid lags; hath work to do 

With young Chia's blooming cheeks,” 

is an unsatisfactory rendering ; nor does 
** Gray and worn facsimile” 
correspond to any phrase of Horace’s, It is a pleasure to tran- 
scribe another stanza from this ode, in which the translator is seen 
at his best :— 
‘* Beauty, color, gesture’s grace, 

All are gone, Not this the face, 

Not the passion-breather, she 

Once that stole myself from me.” 
One is curious to know what Mr. Gladstone has made of the re- 
ligious and patriotic odes, 


An American [lonument to Keats 
[The London Times, May 24] 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES :— 


Str,—As the centenary of the birth of John Keats approaches, 
it will doubtless be of 1 gory to a wide circle of lovers of Eng- 
lish to be informed of any steps which it may be intended to 
take vol te we A want 4 fa ey a Sypecry. I beg 
‘ ore, to give pu to an interesting pro- 

, the details of which have hitherto “9 i carefully kept Sent, 

American Committee, which has been engaged for some five 
years past in preparing for an English memorial of Keats, has done 
me the honor to communicate to me its intentions, and has asked 
me to make them known in this country. 

The movement is due to the piety of Mr. F. Holland Day of 
Norwood, Massachusetts, who is a great Keats enthusiast. As 
early as 1889, Mr, Day began to suggest to certain men-of-letters 
and artists in America that a monument to the poet should be pre- 
sented by the United States to England. He consulted Mr. Lowell 
in particular, and received the warmest encouragement from him. 
There is no doubt, indeed, that, if the life of Mr. Lowell had been 
prolonged, he would to-day be found at the head of this generous 
movement. Among those, however, wld, on the failure of Mr. 
Lowell's health, continued to urge forward the execution of the 
scheme, were Prof, Charles Eliot Norton, Mr. T. B. Aldrich, Mr, 
Richard Watson Gilder, the late Dr. T. W. Parsons, and, indeed, 
most of those who are now prominent in American poetical litera- 
ture, In 1891 Mr, Day took practical steps to collect subscriptions 
and to obtain a work of art. Instead applyin to the general 
public, private invitations were sent to the writers, artists and 
amateurs of America, about 100 of whom have now responded, 
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Care has been taken to make the movement a confidential one, 
and even in America it has hitherto been “ kept out of the papers.” 

The work is now accomplished, or almost ready for accomplish- 
ment. Mr, Day has arrived in this country with a marble bust of 
Keats, which, through the kindness of the vicar, the Rev. Mr. 
Burnaby, will shortly be unveiled in the parish church at Hampstead. 
It now merely awaits the carrying out of the accepted design for a 
bracket, upon which the advice of Mr, E, Onslow Ford, A.R.A., 
was desired. Lovers of Keats—and this is but a synonym for lov- 
ers of poetry —will presently receive a formal announcement of the 
date when the little ceremony of presenting and accepting the bust 
will be performed at Hampstead. 

So far I obey the duty which has been laid upon me by our 
American friends. Will you permit me to add one word for our- 
selves? Surely, while we accept this gracious gift from our Trans- 
atlantic kinsfolk, we shall not be able to do so without some sense 
of shame at our own negligence in rites so appropriate and seemly. 
How long are we to be contented to accept from others monuments 
to those men of genius who are, after all, not theirs, but ours? In 
a few months a hundred years will have passed since the birth of 
one of the most illustrious and original of the long line of English 
poets, yet if there is any scheme on foot for the celebration of that 
event by Englishmen on English soil, I have not been fortunate 
enough to hear of it. There is no other country in the world that 
could have produced a Keats a hundred years ago, and-yet could 
still point out no public monument to his memory. It is fortunate 
that America, at least, is sensitive about those national glories to 
which we seem perfectly indifferent. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 
29, Delamere-terrace, London, W., May 24. 
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THE MILWAUKEE Evening Wésconsin apparently favors the 
movement for female suffrage. 1 quote from its issue of May 25 :— 
“ The Critic seems to be serious when it declares its intention of 

resenting to the Postmaster General a petition that the word ‘ Mail’ 
Gs stricken from the letter-boxes throughout the country, and calls 
upon all in sympathy with it to send in their names and addresses. 
‘ Mail’ is short, and its descent to its present use is as clearly trace- 
able as that of any other word whose significance has undergone 
an evolution, 7Ze Critic might engage in better business than 
fighting windmills.” In view of this unexpected — to m 
proposal, I have decided to withhold my petition, I do this wit 
some reluctance, as I had already obtained a signature to it—that of a 
clergyman who didn’t take it as seriously as it is taken in Milwaukee. 

7s * * 

A CROSS-REFERENCE in “ The Century Dictionary” (p, 4908): 

“To pop the question,’ See fof.” 
7 * 8 

Miss AGNES REPPLIER, who is doing as much as anyone now- 
adays to maintain whatever reputation Philadelphia may have as a 
literary centre, sailed for Europe early in May with the intention of 
pec abroad for about a year. She is now in Brittany, but 
will spend the greater part of June in London, after which she goes 
to Germany, Holland and Belgium for the rest of the summer. She 
has planned to go to Spain early in the fall, and from there will go 
to Turkey and Greece ; and next winter she proposes visiting Egypt, 
India, China and Japan. These wanderings may be expected to 
furnish the material for various articles and essays, which will 
probably be closely enough related to each other to form the sub- 
stance of a book. The essayist’s many admirers will be impatient 
to see what she has to say on themes that would seem hackneyed if 
treated by a less incisive pen. Of Miss Repplier (whose portrait will 
be found among our magazine notices this week), the Philadelphia 
Record says :—“ She is one of the most delightful story-tellers and 
entertainers of Philadelphia's host of witty clubwomen. She is about 
to go abroad, but her fame has cro: the sea long ahead of her, 
such severe critics as Augustine Birrell having praised her highly.” 

. s ® 


M. ZOLA’s CAREER has certainly taught the advantages of 
untiring patience. He has been a “ plodder” from the first, heed- 
less of criticism, adverse influences and hostility; and he has suc- 
ceeded. I wonder whether the same virtue will stand him in as 
good stead in his struggle for the sweets of immortality as they are 
tasted by the French Academicians. On Thursday of last week 
he was again a candidate—for the sixth or seventh time,—for 
either one of the two faufeud/s \eft untenanted by the deaths of 
Maxime du Camp and Henri Taine. He did not receive a single 
vote, but will turn up, I am sure, with the same unemotional per- 
severance, and present himself once more as a candidate when the 
next vacancy occurs. Of his two successful rivals, only one is real- 
ly well known among us. M. Albert Sorel, the other, was born at 
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Honfleur in 1842, and is the author of several excellent. and relia- 
ble, but in no way brilliant, historical works, them being 
“L’ Eu et la Révolution —— “La d’ Orient 
au XVIIle. Siécle,” “‘ Madame de Stael” and “ Montesquieu.” Of 
M. Paul Bourget, who has left us after an eight months’ visit, a 
delighted and interested friend, it is almest superfluous to speak. 
Still, the book by which he is most widely known in this country 
is far from being his best. “Cosi lis” is brilliant, if you 
will, but, as a work of art it is far inferior to “ Le Disciple” or 
‘*Mensonges.” I am very anxious, by the way, to see the he 
is going to write.about us. The Americans in “ Cosmopolis ” 
were, after all, very indistinct personages, one of them g, 
moreover, of mixed blood. French literature has stereotyped 
characteristics for the English “ Milord ” and the American million- 
aire—of course, all Americans are millionaires,—and M, Bourget 
was unable, little as he knew us then, to emancipate himself entire- 
ly from these property pieces while writing ‘‘Cosmopolis.” But 
now he knows us better, and I hope that he has grown as fond 





of us as he is of the English. The portrait presented herewith 

was taken during the latter part of last year, shortly after M. 

Bourget’s arrival on these shores. 1 reproduce it from the 7#mes. 
*_ * # 


“IT MAY INTEREST the Lounger,” writes C, H. C., of Springdale, 
Conn., “to know that one place that interested Mr. Bishop (the 
‘abandoned farm’ Nimrod), situated two miles west of New Canaan, 
Conn., and overlooking a lovely valley with ‘ Horseneck Church,’ 
at Greenwich, in the distance, was sold last week to a Brooklyn 
lawyer, Mr. Bishop walked all about this place and was evidently 

leased with its old elms, maples and willows, and its half-mile 
rontage on a large, rolling stream. He sketched the house in his 
note-book, The place was bought at a ridiculously low figure, 
and the owner proposes selling off two or three pretty sites at 
‘ free-trade’ prices to attract a few congenial neighbors,” 
* * * 

“Mr, GEORGE F. PARKER'S article on ‘ Intellectual in 
the United States,’ in The Nineteenth Century for May,” writes 
E. J. H., “ belongs to a class of apologetic writings which was 
already too large. Perhaps it was just as well that in writing for 
an English magazine Mr. Parker should have placed our past 
achievements and present condition in.as favorable a light as possi- 
ble; and in d to our lite development he would have been 
justified in oaking his eulogy still stronger, But this is the sort of 
thing that makes the judicious grieve :—‘ We have not contributed 
m <reee to the drama of the world ; 5u¢ how many en- 
during plays have been written in any engaeee during the past 
fifty years?’ ‘Sculpture for public purposes is now! greatly 
above contempt, du¢ our parks and streets are not, , sub- 
this way than those of the newer cities 
of the’old world.’ The paltry plea of ‘confession and avoidance’ 
is has become dike in discussions of this character, 
futile it is to attempt to denote our 

lar education by counting beg — : 
computing avi daily attendance o pupils! In matters 
of this kind, if pram. ac ‘le chiffre, c'est un mensonge.’ There 
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are districts at the South where something like half the adult pop- 
ulation is illiterate. The real , What is the quality of 
the instruction furnished in these 220,000 schools?” 

*. * * 


“ LET US cease to hug our illusions,” my correspondent continues ; 
“ let us lay aside our false patriotism, and look the facts in the face. 
To go no further than the rudiments, what sort of English do our 
people speak and write? Is it not notorious that solecisms of the 
worst description abound in our speech? On the street, in the 
cars, one constantly hears such expressions as ‘ rarely ever,’ ‘ equally 
as good,’ ‘look at here,’ ‘I don’t know as,’ ‘ she was laying down,’ 
to say nothing of the perpetual misapplication of w#// and shail, 
and should, as to spelling. In the course of the 
twenty edd I have received many thousands of letters, from all 

s of the United States, and from people in every rank of life. 
he spelling in a large proportion of these letters might have put 
Josh Billings or Artemus Ward to the blush. As to history, the 
test is easily made: for the average American the world began in 
1492. Of the historical development of other countries than his 
own, he has but the vaguest idea. Even in <a journals 
I have seen it stated that the English theory of government is 
paternal, and that the saying, “ The king can do no wrong” 
convenient fiction which is associated with the principle of minis- 
terial responsibility—is the watchword of absolutism and of mon- 
archy by divine right. In truth, we need a Matthew Arnold to ex- 
pose the deficiencies of our popular education, Mr. Parker's pen 
would have been better employed in advocating an efficient State 
inspection of our public schools, " 
. * * 

I FIND THIS NOTE in a daily paper:—* Mr. Moody receives a 
royalty of 20 per cent. from the publishers of ‘Gospel Hymns,’ and 
since the first fore of the collection this ty amounts to 
$1,250,000.” If this be true, it eclipses any author's profit from the 
sale of a book—even the three-quarters of a million, or so, paid to 
the family of Gen. Grant on account of the sale of the “ Memoirs” 
after the writer’s death. Since this Leger om alate written, Mr. 
William E. Dodge has denied, in the that either Mr. 
Moody or Mr. Sankey “ has ever received a cent from this ty. 
They have refused to accept ocr part of it. At first it was plac 
in the hands of Trustees, who distributed it to ey tes and chari- 
table enterprises enti to their judgment. erwards, at the 
urgent request of these Trustees, the moderate amount of royalty 

been turned over to the Trustees of the Northfield and Mount 
Hermon seminaries.” 


The Fine Arts 
John Trumbull’s Portrait Sketches 
(Second Notice) 

COL. JOHN TRUMBULL of the Revolution seems to us a 
distant figure. We think of him as aide-de-camp to Washington, 
and place him with Washington in the last century. Some of us 
realize, however, that he lived well into the present century. Col. 
Andrew Warner, for instance, the venerable Secretary of the New 
York Historical Society, drew the papers for his pension as a vet- 
eran of the Revolut' War about 1832, and remembers him 
well. As a painter, Trumbull had his critics, even after his studies 
in Europe under Benjamin West, and his elevation, in 1808, to the 

roud position of chief in the American Academy of Fine Arts of 
ew York, the first art institution of North America, and 
cessor of the National Academy, In 1819 Joseph Rodman 
apostrophized him in The Evening Post :— 
‘** Go on, great ‘painter! dare be dull; 
No longer after nature dangle; 
Call yeortinest beautiful, 
Find grace and freedom in an angle; 
Pour on the red—the green—the yellow 
‘ Paint 'till a horse may mire upon it,’ 
- And while I've andigth to write or beliow 
I'll sound your praises in a sonnet.” 
But as a portrait-maker Trumbull had undoubted talent, although 
he had neither the early training nor the leisure to ground himself 
in the difficult art of oil- . In miniature work, as we see 


wou 





from the collection at Yale, he 

recalled that Yale owes her Trumbull pictures to an arran 

made with him, whereby he was to receive a thousand a 

year for life, and, in return, was to leave his collection to the 
Trumbull, born at Lebanon, Conn., in 1756, died in New York as 


the American Academy. About 1834 he wasin W: where 
he finished certain big canvases for the nation, and ae 
a Col, 
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Moshier’a. number of pen-and-ink sketches and portraits on vellum, 
t and coarse white paper, which constituted his docu- 
ments for the portraiture of men of the Revolution, It is supposed 
that they were held by Moshier as collateral for money lent. This 
collection, which passed by descent to a Mr, John Allen of Vir- 
ginia, is now in the hands of an agent, who has placed it for sale 
with Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., as mentioned in The Critic's first 
notice of the collection. According to Mr. Allen, these curious 
d ts of the first years of the Revolution were left in Col. 
r's hands in 1824, when Trumbull finished his work at Wash- 
ington, There are 130 of them, and they are for the most part 
framed alike, as if done at one and the same time. Dingy wood 
frames, which seem to have been made for small chamber mirrors, 
must have been bought by some one to the number of at least one 
hundred, and the sketches placed in them, as no professional framer 
could have done the work. Leaves of old journals and scientific 
books were used to back them, so as to exclude the dust. Many 
of the journals are of 1823. The style of these sketches is that of 
Trumbull, but much harsher, ruder, more awkward than his later 
drawings. Almost all are signed J. T., and a vast majority are 
dated Bigs Here a difficulty comes in, The year 1776 was that 
in which Trumbull had a responsible poaien in the ill-starred cam- 
against Canada, and was se from es of the men 
women whom he has sketched, and upon whose little portraits 
he has put his initials and the date in question, The inference, 
therefore, is that in at 1824 Trumbull was in need of money. 
To obtain it, he must have overhauled his portfolios, and himself 
have placed in frames the sketches he had made at various times 
for the historical portraits in various pictures, but more particularl 
for his pic battles of the Revolution, He was a very dili- 
gent man, and in the later years of the Revolution, as well as after- 
wards, took li of scores of people for these legge compo- 
sitions. .He framed these sketches for a purpose, and therefore 
signed and dated the greater part of them then and there. It would 
not be natural for an artist to put date and initials to each sketch 
as he makes it, We cannot sup that Trumbull did so in these 
instances, but we can readily understand why he went over the lot 
in 1824,and put such general dates to them as he ‘thought fit. 
Doubtless, a great many of the sketches dated 1776 belong to any 
one of the years 1775, 1777, 1778 and 1779. He could not remem- 
ber to which date each belonged, and solved the question by using 
1776 a§ a sort of standard date, which represented his amateur 
years as an artist, before he went to London to study seriously, 
There can be no two opinions concerning the great value of this 
collection. Faults of perspective there are, and faults of composi- 
tion. There is tiresome copperplate composition and ignorant ama- 
teurcomposition. There is harsh, wooden drawing and feeble, finiken 
drawit of the standing figures are notably honest, 





ing. But 
straightforward and truthful,giving the man or woman without a trace 
of arent, < been is the standing portraitof RogerSherman. Oneis 
often to believe that the early date, 1776, has been placed 
on a good many of these out of a kind of vanity, the artist recog- 
their amateurishness and wishing to claim the excuse of 
outh, For in 1776 Trumbull was a lad of 20, a graduate of col- 
lege, it is true, and something of a scholar, but an utter amateur in 
art, who had only.seen some pictures by Copley in Boston, 

The collection should by all means find a place in the New York 
Historical or the Lenox Library; New Yorkers should not allow 
Boston, Philadelphia or New Haven to carry off the prize. Here 
are extremely valuable documents for painters and sculptors, ay, and 
historians, for all who have to paint, model. or describe the 
men of the Revolution. Trumbull never overcame his lack of early 
training sufficiently to become a great artist ; yet these direct, rather 
clumsy, but painstaking, little portraits, on deerskin, on vellum, on 
9 of drumheads, on the insides of blank-book covers, are of the 

ighest value as records, New York should own them, even if 
they were not by. a noted soldier of the Revolution and a figure 
famous in the annals of American art. Ly. G,. priceiess docu- 


e 
ments, and they are by a citizen who passed the greater part of his 
life in New York. 


The Gothic in Architecture 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


The writer in the June Aé/antic of the review of Mr. Van Brunt's 

“ Greek Lines’ seems to have been as much pleased with the book 
as every one must be who reads it; but he has made an unneces- 
apology for the author. I have no doubt that Mr. Van Brunt 
deliberately of “‘ the strong Gothic of the Cistercian abbeys.” 

at the reviewer seems unaware of 


Is. it toa slip of the pen 

naaecaee many writers include both the round-arched, more 

ue, and the pointed-arched styles under 

than Mr. Fergus- 
in his History of 

him that “the term 


called 
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Gothic, as ap to all, the styles invented and used by the western 
Barbarians who overthrew the Roman Empire and settled within 
its limits, ig a true and expressive term, bot epee er yo and: 
architecturally,” , A. Woop. 

ART DEPARTMENT, WELLS COLLEGE, AURORA, N, Y., 

30 May, 1894. 

{Many writers have applied “ Gothic” to round-arched as well as 
pointed styles, but not in ‘our day and generation, unless they are 
pretty ignorant and unused to modern termino Fergusson is 
out of date in this, and many other respects: he is the great popu- 
lar writer, but scholars don’t think very much of him. One thing 
they now insist upon is that this distinction should always be drawn 
—otherwise nothing can be made clear about two forms of art 
which are radically dissimilar. They are never both included in 
“ Gothic” in French writing, and never in English except by the 
ignorant or careless. The term Gothic should denote only the 

nted styles, It is the only word we have for these, unfortunate- 

; but Romanesque has been established for the others for at least 

fty years, and it is a pity that certain English writers still confuse 
them, or did until a few years ago. No architect would do so to- 
day, except bya slip of the pen. We do not believe Mr. Van Brunt 
himself would defend this slip of his, which is quite against his 
usual practice.—EDs. Criric.| 


The Greeley Statue 
THE STATUE of Horace Greeley, which has just been unveiled 
at the junction of Broadway and Sixth Avenue, represents him 
seated, the head bent slightly forward as though in thought. One 





~ Uf 
Horace GreeLzy (From the 7ridune) 


hand, dropped on his knee, holds his spectacles ; the other, holding 
a newspaper, is allowed to fall over the arm of his chair. The at-. 
titude is well chosen and the sculptor, Mr. Boyle, has been so far 
successful in rendering the features as to give a fairly likeness. 
He has fought a fight with the modern coat and trousers, and 
if he has been defeated, he can claim to be so in good company 
Still, the work is not up to that standard to which we desire to see 
our public statuary attain, 





Art Notes 


THE HEINE Monument Committee, of which Mr. Carl Schurz 
is President, has secured from Ernst Herter, the German epeisier 
the Loreley Fountain originally intended for Diisseldorf, Heine's 
birthplace, which has refused to accept it. It is proposed to offer 
this Heine memorial to the City of New York, and the Committee 
appeals to all admirers of the poet for financial aid. The total 
cost of the purchase, trans tion and erection of this monument 
will amount to $35,000, ntributions may be sent to the Treas- 
pn of the Committee, Mr. S. P. Mendell, 33 Spruce Street, this 

ty. 

The Royal Academicians, who took a step forward in admit- 
ting Mr, Sargent to their ranks, have taken a step in the opposite 
direction by making room for Mr, Val Prinsep.. ; 
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“The Atlantic Monthly ”’ 

Mrs. Deland’s “ Philip and his Wife” is continued in 
the June Ad/antic, which contains three of travel: “ A Trip 
in the Scillies,” by Dr. J. William White of Philadelphia; the con- 
clusion of Mr. J, Irving Manatt’s “ Behind Hymettus”; and 
“Ingonish, by Land and Sea,” by the late Frank Bolles. Mr. 
Stoddard Dewey writes of “The End of Tortoni’s,” the famous 
Parisian café; Mrs, Elizabeth Cavazza gives an account of the 
marionette theatre of Sicily in “ At the Opra di li Pupi”; Dr. Al- 
bert Shaw describes ‘‘ Hamburg’s New qonitary Impulse”; Mr. 
Henry J. Fletcher writes of “ American Railways and American 
Cities” ; Mr. M. V, O’Shea discusses ‘‘ The of. the Normal 
School” ; and Sir Edward Strachey's subject is “Some Letters and 
Conversations of Thomas Carlyle.” “The Nooning Tree” is a 
graphic story by Kate Douglas Wiggin. “The aca Ail, Yao a 

m, by Mr. Bliss Carman, appears also in this number, rem- 
iniscence of the Kearsarge, the decline of the amateur, and natural 
resources in landscape-gardening are among, the subjects consid- 
ered,in The Contributors’ Club. 

THE WILL OF THE MAJORITY 

The following is a fragment from one of Sir Edward Strachey’s 
conversations with Carlyle :— 

“ E. S. Was it not strange that such plain, practical men as the 
Americans should have adopted the Rousseau theory as the founda- 
tion of their Constitution? 7. C. They just wanted to express 
their feeling that they had a right to freedom; and they were de- 
termined,.as all our colonies have been, that. they would not be 
taxed without their own consent. But when you come to put down 
a theory about freedom, nes find that your words are just nonsense ; 
there is no meaning in them. People seem to think that the great 
thing is to have a vote for a member of Parliament; but I do not 
myself feel that this is essential to my freedom, or enough to make 
me free to have the five hundredth part of a whole talking 
nonsense in the House of Commons, _ 1 want-something else, al- 
though I cannot.define what it is. 1, think the principle vern- 
ment must be carriére aux talents, but the difficulty ig to find out 
the proper men ofjtalent. Yet. if there were not some real men in 

ublic, but above all in private life; if there were none but your 

eels, shams, things would break up altogether, and we should 
have the French Revolution over and over again, till the whole 
world was in. ashes,_——E. S. Does not our Constitution provide 
better than any other for bringing forward the ablest men ?—— 7. C. 
I don’t know... Look at Robert Burns, a man fit for anything (for 
his poetry was but an accident, just when he found opportunity for 
it), and at a time when, of all others, we wanted men, and he spent 
his life gauging beer casks, Look at, Sir Robert Peel, the head of 
the country, and Dr. Johnson living on fourpence a oe. Our repre- 
sentative system is useful as showing how much the people will 
submit to, and what a wise governor may do without bloodshed ; 
but the will of the majority is usually, if not always, in the wrong 
for the first fifty years. When they cried out, ‘Crucify him! Cru- 
cify, him!’ that was the will of the majority; when the most fright- 
ful crime ever committed, the most lamentable mistake ever made, 
‘was enacting, it was by the will of the great majority of all classes. 
I must wish you good-night ; I will soon call on you again,” 


THE OPRaA DI LI Pupi 

Mrs. Cavazza thus describes the performance of a Sicilian marion- 
ette drama ; — 

“ The marionettes enter with a 
taste of the public that in some t a age who should 
appear without this conventional gait would “ reproved by shouts 
of ‘ I] passu!’ (the step), and must retreat into the wings to make 
his entrance all over again. But. the paladins of Don Achille did 
their duty. Not one failed of the noble strut, the pirouette in the 
centre of the stage, the salute to the audience, and the provis- 
icnal jiggle upon his wires, before he subsided into quiescence, and 
the next man of war took the stage. * * * The march became 
more fervid as Charlemagne entered, exchanged compliments with 
his lords, and embraced at a right angle his the valorous 
Rinaldo and Orlando, not less worthy. The was stately, 
with occasional lapses into the vernacular. Whoever spoke moved 
incessantly; the others stood still, The, vo from the 
mouth of Don Achille. himself, who, with assistants, was 
wires behind the scenes—were amazingly well di 
Don Achille's boy wreaked. himself upon the crank of the organ 
and clashed the cymbals, while the knights, one by one, after an 
obeisance, a twirl, and half a dozen strides, made their exit.” 


‘ : NAvune mt LANDSCAPE-Ganpenina ii 
' “3 long to have some one, some one with :such learning and au- 


poreennane stride, so much to the 
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thority as I cannot pretend to, to take up the theme of * * * 
natural resources in landscape-gardening,” says a writer in the 
Contributors’ Club. 

“ But we have only to look at the pleasure grounds of the rich,” 
he continues, “ from Newport to Oconomowoc, to see that the notion 
that Nature anywhere knows what she is about is quite foreign to 
the popular creed in gardening. Nobody could op the creation 
of lawns and flower beds; they assuredly have a right to a place in 
the scheme of things ; but why presume that lawns, flower beds, and 
the like are the only possibilities for beautiful ‘ Koo '? All too 
often nothing else seems possible, or at least not ing else is so easy 
to achieve. But when Nature has lavished herself’ on some rare 
spot; when, as on so much of our northern Atlantic coast, she has 
brought together a host of lovely things, roses, spirza, iris, bay, 
clethra, morning-glories, and has put in potions nt is not lovely, 
why should the rich man have but one notion of his opportunities— 
that, after carefully buying the most charming spot he can find, it 
is his duty to sweep all these exquisite growths into a bonfire, and, 
starting from the bare ground, create a lawn and plant evergreens? 
If he must do that, why—I ask it with bitter passion,—why is he not 
content to choose some. ugly spot for his work, one of the many 
places that even his crudést methods would improve ?” 





** Harper’s Monthly ”’ 

THE JUNE number of Harper's opens with an article on Phila- 
delphia, ‘ The City of Homes,” by Charles Belmont Davis; Mr. 
Howells contributes the second part of “My First Visit to New 
England”; M. de Blowitz discusses “French Diplomacy under 
the Third Republic,” accidental revealing once 
more the important part he has played in the ing of contem- 

rary history; Mr. Alfred Parsons writes of “The Japanese 

pring,” illu his own article; and W. Smalley 
chronicles some “ Memories of Wendell here are four 
short stories—* In Search of Local Color,” a new Vignette of Man- 
hattan, by Brander Matthews; “ A Waitress,” the last story of the 
late Constance Fenimore per ; “ Little Big Horn Medicine,” by 
OwenWister; and “ God's " by Hamlin Garland. Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis sketches “ Our Suburban Friends,” their 
peculiarities and the ad and disadvantages of their life. 
“Trilby” is nearly completed in an ment crowded with 
brilliant illustrations ; and James Lane continues the story 
of “ A Kentucky Cardinal.” The poems are “ An x pe after 
Murillo,” by Marrion Wilcox; and “ Decoration Day,” by Richard 
Burton, les Warner talks in the Editor’s Study of por- 
traiture in fiction and the delights of Bermuda, The eighty-five il- 
lustrations are by Alice Barber Stevens, F. V. Du Mond, Max F, 


Klepper, Benjamin Constant, W. T. Smedley, mage Fenn, Hen 
Seathon; Ww. H, Hyde, Charles H. akee lfred Paseo 
George Du Maurier, Frederic Remington, A. B, Frost, Frank O. 
Small and Peter S. Newell, 


LOWELL IN 1860 

In the second instalment of his description of his first a to 
New England, Mr. Howells records his feelings on his first meet- 
ing with Lowell :— 

“TI knew,” he says, “ and felt his greatness somehow apart from 
the literary proofs of it; he ruled my fancy and held my allegiance 
as a character, as a man; and I am neither sorry nor ashamed that 
1 was abashed when I first came into his presence; and that in 
spite of his words of welcome I sat inwardly quaking before him. 

e was then forty-one years old, and nineteen my senior, and if 
there had been nothing else to awe me, I might well have 
quelled by the disparity of our ages. But I have always been wil- 
ling ‘and even eager to do hom to men who have done some- 
thing * * *; and I had before Lowell some such fee 
obscure subaltern might have before his general, He was 
ture a bit of a disciplinarian, and the effect was from him as well as 
in me; I dare say he let me feel whatever difference'there was, 
helplessly as I felt it. At the first encounter with people he always 
was apt to have a certain f shyness,'a smiling cold, as from 
the , ~sunned winters of his Puritan race; he was not quite 
had made you aware of his quality: then no one 
could be sweeter, tenderer, warmer than he; then he 


? 


‘i 


free of his whole heart; but you must be his 

could do that. His whole personality had now an instant charm 
for me; I could not keep my eyes from those beautiful eyes of his, 
which had a certain starry serenity, and looked out so purely from 
under his white forehead, shadowed by auburn hair untouched with 
age; or from the smile that shaped the auburn beard, and - 
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PHILADELPHIA AND LITERATURE 

Mr. Charles Belmont Davis devotes considerable space to the 
literary men and women of Philadelphia, their clubs and céterie, in 
his article on “ The City of Homes. 

“In its for literature,” he says, “‘ and for those of the liter- 
ary world, lelphia has been rather fickle, Fifty years ago it 
was the literary centre of this country. Thirty years later, when 
the late Mr, George H. Boker discussed the possibility of his bring- 
ing out a book of poems, a number of his friends tried to jeans 
him from his pu , giving as a reason that it would injure his 
social position. Ten years ago Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, in 
writing of Philadelphia, , ‘The lighter enjoyments only are 

t, and conversation runs principally on personal matters, 


dress and the theatre, with hardly 2 tinge of current read- 
.’ More recently Miss Agnes Repplier paid a visit to Boston, 


prema 
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she received the courtesy to which her work had entitled 
A Boston woman, who had entertained the Philadelphia 
was a guest a few weeks later at a luncheon given in the 
ag City. ‘In an endeavor to pisses her Philadelphia friends, 

Boston woman spoke of Miss Repplier’s great success, but the 
twelve women at the luncheon had never heard of their distinguish- 
ed townswoman. But now all that is changed, and the Quaker 


where 
her. 
writer, 


City is with literary ozone. Any twelve women could 
now discuss Miss Repplier intelligently, and Mr, Lathrop could no 
longer accuse the Philadelphians of ignoring intellectual topics in 


their casual conversations. Whether this literary wave which has 
swept over the city arose from the sudden and unmistakable talent 
shown by several members of the younger generation, or whether 
this coterie of clever writers was simply tossed into notice by the 
wave, it would be difficult to say.” 


WENDELL PHt.uips’s ELOQUENCE 


Mr. George W. Smalley gives ‘his personal recollections of the 

riots of 1860, and of the period succeeding it, when the city 

ps’s way of ing slavery. Having de- 

turbulent scenes at the discourses in Music Hall, Mr. 
ys — 

came at last the Sunday which followed Fort Sumter, 

had to decide what attitude he would take to the war for 

all his life he had assailed: He had preached Dis- 

in terms, and it was no light matter to recall 

doctrine. True, the Union now meant Freedom and 

, and the North had all at once fiung off its chains, but 

never béen a man to follow because others showed 
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the way. The audience which assembled in the Music Hall on the 
morning of Sunday, April 21, 1861, found the, platform and desk 
and walls and ge eries hung with the American flag. It was 
Charles Follen who had conceived this idea, and Phillips, on being 
asked whether he objected, answered :—‘As many flags as you like. 
I am going to speak for the flag.’ The papers announced that 
he was to retract his opinions. ‘No, not one of them,’ said 
Phillips in almost his first sentence. ‘1 need them all, every word 
I have spoken this winter, every act of twenty-five years of my life, 
to make the welcome I give this war hearty and hot. Civil war is 
a momentous evil, It needs the soundest, the most solemn justifi- 
cation. I rejoice before God to-day for every word I have spoken 
counselling peace. But I rejoice more profoundly still that now, 
for the first time in my antislavery life, I speak beneath the Stars 
and Stripes, and welcome the tread of Massachusetts men marshal- 
led for war.’ It was Sunday morning, but the vast audience 
rose to their feet and cheered long. * * * Phillips, the most 
hated man in the State, became the idol of the hour. * * * It 
was a scene possible only in such a crisis, at the first great uprising 
of a great people, in the presence of an orator capable of expressing 


tg of unmatched eloquence the feeling which burned in every 
eart.” 


THE WAyYs OF THE COMMUTER 

The pleasures and drawbacks of country-life are sketched by 
Mr. Davis in his account of a visit to suburban friends. He de- 
scribes the trip out as follows :— 

“So you wait at your office until it is time to take the train, and 
meet Ted at Thirty-fourth Street. He gives you a ferry ticket and 
an afternoon paper, and reads another himself until you reach 
Long Island City, when he takes your baggage and hurries you 
into a chair car, where he knows every one and every one knows him, 
and even the conductor calls him by name, until you begin to feel 
like an intruder. Ted tries to put you more at ease by telling you, 
with some awe, who the different people are as they come in, de- 
scribing them as ‘The president of our improvement society,’ or, 
‘The champion player in our tennis club; he and that man in the 
second seat won the doubleslast summer.’ The other passengers 
call across the car to one another, and say, ‘I didn’t see you on the 
8,20 this morning,’ or, ‘ Your wife asked me if I met you in town 
to tell you not to forget the ‘salted almonds,’ or, ‘Has anybody 
seen my sister? She came into the matinée to-day on the 11.30, 
and I was to have met her at the ferry, but I only got there just in 
time to jump on the boat.’ Then some one suggests that she is 
possibly in the forward car, and another man asks the conductor 
what made the nine-o'clock express late that morning; and then 
all the gentlemen take out their watches and compare them with 
the one the conductor carries, and he treats them with officious 
condescension. Nct being a commuter, you feel as though you 
had forced yourself into a private car, and clutch your ticket closely 


to reassure yourself that you have ‘at least a legal right on the 
premises,” 





‘*The Century Magazine’’ 


The frontispiece of this number is a portrait of Louis Kossuth in 
1851, which is accompanied by a record, by Mr. W. J. Stillman, of 
his experiences “On a Mission for Kossuth.” Messrs, Allen and 
Sachtleben devote the June instalment of their *‘ Across Asia on a 
Bicycle ” to a description of “‘ The Ascent of Mount Ararat”; An- 
tonia and W. K, L. Dickson give an account of “ Edison’s Invention 
of the Kineto-Phonograph "; and Mr. Brander Matthews discusses 
“ Bookbindings of the Present.” Mr. Will H. Low writes of Mau- 
rice Boutet de Monvel, who is a notable painter as well as a witty 
illustrator; Mr. Cole contributes an my, ye of Adriaan van Os- 
tade’s “Fish Market”; Mr. Charles H. Davis's “One Summer 
Evening” is the new addition to the American Artist Series; and 
Mr. Theodore Stanton describes “ Tissot’s Illustrations of the Gos- 
pel.” Mark Twain's “ Pudd’nhead Wilson” is completed in this 
number, which contains, also, the concluding part of Mr. Thomas 
A. Janvier’s “ Loan of Half-Orphans,” and the beginning of a new 
novelette, ‘‘ A Cumberland Vendetta,” by Mr. John Fox, Jr. Two 
short stories, “ The Magic Egg,” by Mr. Frank R. Stockton, and 
“ The Loosened Chord,” by Mr. Alexander W. Drake, complete 


- the fiction. Mr. John Burroughs has a series of “ Field-Notes,” 
. and Prof. Boyesen gives a vivid sketch of the terrible mother of 


Tourguéneff. There are:poems by Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Sara King Wiley, Ellen Knight Bradford, W. P. Foster, Edith M. 
Thomas and Edmund Clarence Stedman. Eleven ex-Ministers of 
the United States have written a symposium on “ The Consular 
Service and the Spoils System,” ten of them being strongly in fa- 
vor of a radical change in the direction of the merit system. The 
eleventh, the Hon. T. W. Palmer, on the other hand, thinks that 


the present system has worked very well; Dr. Albert Shaw, well 


known through similar papers on Paris, London, Glasgow and other 
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European cities, deals with “The Municipal Framework of Ger- 
man Cities”; and other topics of public interest discussed: are 
“ Bosses,” “ Hard Times and Business Methods,” “ The Reform 
of Secondary Education,” “ Mili Drill in the Schools ” (a reply, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, to ex- ent Harrison), and “ An 
onest Election Machine.” Thereis, also, an editorial, advocating 
reform of the Consular Service, The illustrations are by Louis 
Loeb, Eric Pape, G. Wright, Irving R. Wiles, Francis Day, Mal- 
colm Fraser, Harry Fenn, W. H. Funk, F.C. Martin, E. J. Meek- 
er, James Tissot and Will H. Low. “En Route,” a sketch by M. 
S. Woodbury, and * What Not to Do,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
are In Lighter Vein. 


“On A MISSION FoR KossuTH” 


Mr. W. J. Stillman, the art-critic, describes a mission on which he 
was sent by Kossuth in 1851, while the latter was in this country, ' 
“ Being in the plastic state of early manhood,” he says, “ eager for 
adventure and ignorant of danger, I offered myself for the cause of 
Hungary, having nothing else to give.” 

“ It was finally determined,” he continues, “ that I should under- 
take an expedition to Hungary. The object, I was told, was the 
rescue of the Hungarian crown-jewels, hidden at some point down 
the Danube before the flight of the dictator and his ministry into 
Turkey. I was to visit Vienna on the way, and Kossuth gave me 
the names of three ms in that city with whom I might commu- 
nicate, requesting that the one who seemed to me the most apt for 
the purpose should go to London, and put himself in communica- 
tion with Kossuth, On the way, as soon as I entered Austria, I 
was to study the public feeling as I saw it manifested, and report 
to him, from city'to city, how far I judged it to be ripe for a move- 
ment. I was ordered togo in a roundabout way, so as not to seem 
to have come directly from London to Vienna, so I went from Paris 
to Brussels, then to Dusseldorf, Berlin, Dresden and Prague, and 
thence to Vienna. To steady my nerves in Vienna, Kossuth had told 
me of a conspirator who had been arrested on suspicion. This 
particular person, having really a most important position in the 
conspiracy, and not knowing why he was arrested, naturally be- 
lieved that he had been betrayed, and:to avoid being driven to dis- 
closures under torture, adopted the only means offered him of com- 
mitting suicide, by wrapping his bed-clothes around him, and setting 
fire to them ; his bed and his light being his only furniture. When 
he had been burned so that he could not survive, he tore off the 
clothes, and, calling the guard, told him to summon the council, 
and when they had assembled in his cell, told them that he was a 
conspirator, but his secrets were beyond their power of extortion— 
and died, This gave me a keen sense of the necessity of caution, 
and as I was certain to be put under surveillance as soon as the 
police knew I was in Vienna, | took time by the forelock, and before 
the police paper had been sent in, took a cab, drove to within a block 
of the house of the person I was to see first, dismissed the cab, and 
made my visit, establishing communications and precautions against 
the police. But my consternation may be imagined when my fellow- 
conspirator, after all our arrangements were com took me into 
the room where his family were assembled and introduced me as a 
friend who came from Kossuth; *.* * but it was a family of 
red republicans, and I was safe,” 

TOURGUENEFF'Ss MOTHER 

Prof. Boyesen believes that Tourguéneff’s life was clouded by an 
unhappy childhood and by the tyranny and abuse of his mother. 
He referred but twice to her in his intercourse with Prof. Boyesen, 
saying on one occasion that “the utter irresponsibility of the master 
in his intercourse with the serf has the most detrimental effect upon 
character—as I saw exemplified in the case of my own mother. 

“ T concluded from this,” Mr. Boyesen writes, “that his mother 
had been a hard and tyrannical woman, and that he was unable to 
cherish her votwscy 3 But never did I dream, until his sister’s nar- 
ration fell into my hands, that she was the female counterpart of 

Ivan the Terrible. She hted in the most arbitrary exercise of 
power, and from sheer ennui tormented one whocame within 
the reach of her authority. She had tesnsll Soon cruelly maltreated 


in her coer apse ar had been direfully insulted by her step- 
in 


father, and compell apr iy e to flee from and seek 
refuge with a relative. By the death of her uncle, Ivan Loutovinoff, 
she inherited an immense fortune, on the of which she char- 
acteristically remarked, ‘ Now I can do I like’ (‘ Mainte- 
nant, je peux tout’), Among the suitors who competed for 
her. favor, she chose for a husband us Nicolaevitch Tour- 

because of his extraordinary beauty, * * * It was, in 
sen np age he whom she governed, but insisted upon regu- 

ting t 


airs of every one who approached her, or entered into 
ys from Rater gdp berger * war Saeed Ag 

lerate even a suspicion of criticism, ; 
and the devices she hit upoa fot hemtMleting thoes whe exealinsced 
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what she regarded as a spirit of insubordination were worthy of her 
imperial pee Catherine, misnamed the Great. When her 
daughter was ill with typhoid fever, she gave the physician, who 
was a highly educated serf, the choice between a complete cure and 
Siberia. * * * Her major-domo, Paliakoff, she assaulted in a 
fit of uncontrollable fury, with a crutch, and would have killed him 
if her brother-in-law had not interfered. She separated him from 
his wife and children, to whom he was warmly devoted, and exer- 
cised a diabolical ingenuity in devising new tortures for the un- 
happy man.” 





‘*TceBERGS” | 
Mr. W. P. Foster has the following fine sonnet in this number :— 


** They come again, those monsters of the sea, 
The north wind's brood, the children of the cold, 
Long lapped and cradled in white winter's fold, 
As worlds are cradled in eternity; 

Lulled by the storm, the Arctic’s euphony, 
Launched in hoarse thunder froma mountain mold 
Upon the sea the viking sailed of old, 

They come, the fleet. of death, in spring set free. 

Sueaan as the product of some other sphere, 

The huge im ngs the frost has wrought, 
Out of the land of the White Bear emerge; 

Seeking the sunlight, from creation’s bi 
Southward they wander, silent as a thought, 
And in the Gulf-stream drown and disappear.” 


‘¢ Tissot’s ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GOSPELS” 


Mr. Theodore Stanton tells the story of the conversion of James 
Tissot, the French painter, whose three or four hundred pictures 
illustrating the life of Christ formed one of the most int 
features of this year’s Champ de Mars Salon. Of the pictures he 
says :— ' 

x Emphasis must be laid on the fact that Tissot, in the enthusiasm 
of a neophyte, has not simply gone back to the antiquated treat- 
ments of religious subjects, Herein lies, perhaps, the chief merit 
of his collection. His originality may often border on — . 
but never crosses the line. His innovations in the handling of old 
familiar themes frequently take the breath away when the beholder 
is of the cloth. An ecclesiastic who has carefully studied the col- 
lection declares that in his rendering of the n Tissot has in- 
troduced numerous details that never before occurred to the 
clerical mind, and yet that none of these new departures is con- 
trary to orthodoxy, and in no respect mars the emotion produced 
by the scene. t’s séries of ‘portraits’ of the apostles is a 


mixture of archzological, ethnological, phrenological and 
data welded together by reverence, art on talent. They are sure 
to startle—that of St. Peter, for instance,—a priest at the first . 


but the work will win respect and admiration at the second, For 
Tissot has a reason for all, even for the color of a garment, the form 
of a hood, or the style of the fastening of a sandal, One of the 
visitors has remarked concerning this remarkable gallery of saints, 
that the artist has not flat his subjects. There is gee J 
wonderful about these poor fishermen, he says, nothing in 

lain attire or every-day physiognomy to awaken awe, ‘ But a 
feel that these are indeed the men whom Jesus inspired,’ Ina 
word, Tissot’s creations are, pure realism tempered by sincere faith, 
‘Perhaps the boldest of the ures of pure i nation is that 
which he has named, ‘ What Jesus Saw from the Top of the Cross.’ 
In the first place, you sce no cross, The spectator stands where 
the Christ should be.” 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
Dr. Albert Shaw presents a timely and interesting study of “ The 

Government of German Cities,” 
“ The burgomaster and magistrates are the most highly trained 


experts that a German city can secure,” he sa) The 
ter is an expert in the art of municipal administration. 
Associated with him in the ncil are in law, 


cou experts 

experts in finance, experts in education to administer the schools, 
experts in engineering to oversee public works of every c 5 
experts in sanitary science, experts in public charity, experts in for- 
estry and park management, experts in the technical and business 
eames pangs soe age eg omg rg °° * Te 
istratsrath, or stadtrath, of a German city is, then, a body of 
distinguished and honored, highly paid, professional, ex 

ployees, and not a body of citizen representatives, althou, 
enced members of the body of citizen representatives may be, and 
not uently are, promoted to membership in the magistratsrath. 
The civil service is a vastly greater and better-estab- 
field of employment in Germany than in England or Amer- 
difficult for an American to its 
is usually 
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‘some well-known citizen who is called temporarily from private life 
to occupy the most authoritative place in the corporation. The 
burgomaster of a German city is a civil servant—the permanent 

of a’ permanent body of trained officials. The difference be- 
tween the two is somewhat like that between our Secretary of War 
and the general commanding the army.” 





‘* The Review of Reviews ”’ 

Among the topics of great present interest discussed in the June 
Review of Reviews are our naval policy, projects of ship-canal 
building in relation to seaboard defence, the Senate’s “ tariff mud- 
dle,” the Great Northern Railway strike and arbitration, the coal- 
min 1s’ strike, the rationale of Coxeyism, the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention, woman sufftage, the temperance movement, the 
new National Library at Washington, the work done by the wo- 
men of Virginia for the rescue of the historic shrines of the Old Do- 
minion, constitutional home-rule for cities, the election of Mr. John 
S. Sargent as Associate of the Royal Academy, six popular painters 
of the Royal Academy, and an American historical pilgrimage. 
Mr. Frank Fowler, one of Mr. Sargent's pupils, gives the following 
“elements of strength” in the new Royal Academician’s work :— 
“Mr. Sargent has viewed widely the whole field of creative art, 
and his natural taste has led him to study intelligently the methods 
and precedents of the past; but the marvellous facility of hand and 
veracity of vision that characterize his work have as yet scarcely 
been Be poe: of in this rapid review. Were these Pees in- 
tended mainly for the edification of the virtuoso and the student, I 
should find this side of the subject a fruitful one to enlarge upon. 
There is so much to say on this point of expressive workmanship, 
in which Mr, Sargent excels, that it would lead one to become too 
expansive for the limitations of an article like this. 


Pror., ROBERTSON SMITH ; 
Prof, Lindsay's tribute to his friend, published in The Review 0 
the Churches, has been reprinted in part in this number of Zhe 
Review of Reviews, Of his influence he says :— 
“TI need not record the history of the famous case, which gave 





ProF, ROBERTSON SMITH 


a great shock to the Free Church, and yet in the end educated 
not only its ministers but its common people. I have little doubt 
that, however unfortunate for the man, if was a great thing for 
the people that the battle was fought out in a democratic Church, 
where nothing intervened between professor and membership but 

ve Church courts. The Robertson Smith case set men 
and women ae the Bible and reading the Bible as noth- 
ing else has done during the century. In a country parishes 

ities 


small farmers, plowmen and nee aie inthe small sho 
, Clerks and artisans, clu her to buy ‘The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church,’ and formed little societies to read 
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it and discuss it. His friends never doubted victory for. the cause, 
though they feared they would lose the man, If the case 
oak have been kept going a year or two longer. both cause and 
man would have been saved.' * * * The burden and excite- 
ment of these four years told heavily on him. He. lived nearly 
fourteen years after his removal from his chair, but he was never 
quite the same man physically afterward; nor is it to be wondered 
at by any who knew what he went through. There are many 
ways of. martyrdom—what was done to Robertson Smith «was 
oneof them. He was a true martyr—a witness: who gave him- 
self for others. He did, if any man did. Scotland has an in- 
sight into the meaning of the Bible, and Scotch ministers and of- 
fice-bearers have entered into the fruit of his labors. It was 
hard on the man, but such is the faithfulness to death which the 
truth always.demands from her pioneers and discoverers.” 





‘¢ The North American Review ’’ 

The Secretary of Agriculture opens this number with an. article 
on “ Protection and the Proletariat’; Mr. W. H. Mallock discusses 
“Fashion and Intellect,” apropos of Lady Jeune’s recent article 
on “ Dinners and Diners”; Dr. William A. Hammond considers 
the question, “ What Should a Doctor be Paid?” Sir E. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, M.P., gives a sketch of “The Political Outlook in 
England ” ; the Bishop of Albany writes of ‘‘ The New York: State 
University "; “‘ The Menace of Coxeyism ” is considered: by Major- 
Gen. O. 0. Howard, Supt. Byrnes and Dr. Alvah H. Doty; Sarah 
Grand gives ‘some additional information: about “The Modern 
Girl”; Prince Iturbide describes ** Mexico Under President Diaz’’; 
Mr. John F. Hume gives a picturesque account of the: ‘repudiated 
or neglected debts of several of our States in “ Our Family Skele- 
ton”; the Governors of Colorado and Nebraska describe the work- 
ings of “‘ Woman Suffrage in Practice”; Prof. F. M. Egan writes 
of “ Bishop Doane and American Roman Catholics”; Mr, George 
A. Stewart speculates on “ The Problem of the Racing Yacht” ; 
Mr, Michael G. Mulhall talks of “Continental Finances ” ;) Mr. 
Edward Stanwood tells ‘‘ How to Relieve Congress ”; Elizabeth 
Bisland studies “The Cry of the Women”; and Mr, H, J. Broune 
tells “ A Tale of Two Capitals "—Paris and 
Washington: 


** FASHION AND INTELLECT ” 


“ Many people who denounce a hostess for 
inviting a duke merely because he was a duke 
would praise her for inviting a great philo- 
sopher merely because he was a great philo- 
sopher,” says Mr. Mallock. Referring to 
Lady Jeune's dull dinner-party of ‘brilliant 
people, he observes :— 

“ Intellectually brilliant individuals may 
‘make up a dull dinnerparty by accident, ‘be- 
cause they happen to eclipse one another's 
brilliance ; and this was perhaps the case’on 
the occasion to which Lady Jeune’ alludes: 
but the general reason, and the main reason, 
of such an otcurrence will be found to lie in 
the broad and simple: fact that the qualities 
which make men brilliant in the intellectua 
world have no necessary connection what- 
ever ‘with the qualities which make them 
brilliant in the social world; Many critics of 
society—of London society in particular,— 
especially those who have little personal ac- 
quaintance with it, are accustomed. to.de- 
nounce it with righteous and somewhat acri- 

' monious indignation, for the way in which it 
neglects persons of moral and mental worth, 
the earnest worker, the great artist or writer, 
the profound scientist or philosopher; and 
courts those who are distinguished by mere 
frivolous or adventitious advantages, such as 
beauty, chéc, wealth’ and titular rank. And 
the undoubted, though partial, truth con- 
tained in these familiar remarks has inspired 

for ages a succession of unceasing sarcasms which have been a 

— comfort to their authors, without disturbing their objects. 
ut when the truth of the matter is considered more completely, 

there is found to be in reality: little occasion for sarcasm at all : 
and the conduct which is supposed to be peculiar to a heartless 
and iniquitous aristocracy is seen to be essentially that natural 
and inevitable conduct which is followed by all ranks and classes.” 


Tue New York STATE: UNIVERSITY 
In his criticism of the' Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to the Legislature of the State of New York, Bishop Wil- 














The 


liam Croswell Doane gives the following sketch of the University's 
history :— 

« system of public education in the State of New ‘York is 
somewhat peculiar. The founder of the 5 yoy was the first gov- 
ernor, George Clinton, who, at the close. of the revolutionary war, 
finding everything at loose ends, called the attention of the Magee 
lature to the necessity of some prompt action. This resulted in 
the incorporation of a very — Board of Regents; who had charge 
of a very small classical school. ‘That school was. King’s College, 
which has now grown to the splended dimensions of Columbia Col- 
lege, still under the Regents, who have grown proportionately small 
in number, with largely increased duties, responsibilities, and pow- 
ers. This was in 1784. The University of the State of New York 
is therefore 110 years old. In 1787, at the request of the Regents, 
the law of their incorporation was revised, and the changes in that 
revision, which is virtually its present charter, and which controlled 
its form, came evidently from Alexander Hamilton, himself a Re- 
gent, and at that time an Assemblyman and a member of the Com- 
mittee of Revision. Very much enlarged in the extent of its work, 
the institution remains essentially the same as the charter of 1787 
made it. The‘ other duties’ which have been assigned to it from 
time to time are: the charge of the State Library and Museum, 
and the care of examinations, not only those for which they confer 
degrees or licenses themselves, but of examinations in all the acad- 
emies of the University, and for entrance to the solienee and pro- 
fessional and technical schools of the State, Beside this it has the 
care of all libraries owned by the State, and the right and duty to 
issue all charters or provisional charters to any incorporated edu- 
cational institution, from Kindergarten to University.’ 


‘* Scribner’s Magazine ’’ 


The leading article in the June Scrzbner’s is a pager on “ Maxi- 
milian and Mexico,” by Mr, John Heard, Jr., which, while com- 

aratively short, is of the greatest historical importance, _ Prof, 
Shaler has an article on “ The Dog ”; and Archibald Forbes speaks 
of “ The Future of the Wounded in War.” Mr, Cable’s “ John 
March, Southerner” is continued, and Mr. William Henry Bishop 
finishes his story of Monte Carlo, “ A Pound of Cure.” Dr, Leroy 
Milton Yale has a timely paper on “ American Game Fishes” ; and 
Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett tells “The Story of a Beautiful 
Thing” (the Invalid Children’s Aid Association of London). “A 
Portion of the Tempest,” by Mary Tappan Wright, and “ Life,” by 
Edith Wharton, are the names of the two poems in this number. 
Mr. Stanhope A, Forbes’s “ The Lighthouse” is the Type of Con- 
temporary Paintings selected by Mr. Hamerton; the illustrations 
are by L, Marchetti, Gilbert Gaul, Ch, Herrmann Léon, John Giilich 
and Charles B, Hudson. The anonymous writers in The Point. of 
View discuss the woman suffrage question, the Gentle Reader” 
and the physical aspects of industrial man. 


‘* MAXIMILIAN OF MEXICO” . 

Mr. Heard gives in his notable article the following sketch of the 
difficulties that beset the undiplomatic, blundering Austrian prince : 

“ Eliminating the French army, which was but a temporary fac- 
tor in the problem before him, Maximilian had the choice of two 
vast forces with which to consolidate his throne, the clerical and 
the Indian population, A gradual enfranchisement of the lat- 
ter, albeit the slower, was the nobler course to pursue, and the re- 
sult would have been to realize Maximilian’s own ideal of a popular 
despot by making him de facto Emperor of the Mexicans, instead 
of what he was, Emperor of Mexico at the mercy, of the clerical 
party. When we recall how he had insisted on the expression of a 
popular vote as a sine gua non of his acceptance, it seems amazing 
that he should have so completely ignored the masses—his best 
friends—after his accession to power.’ On the other hand, Maxi- 
milian was no partisan. His ambition was to satisfy all 
and he satisfied none. His policy was to pamagponres when 
driven to act, but to temporize when possible, The party that 
had called him to Mexico, already dissatisfied by the conserva- 
tive attitude of the French and the procrastinating policy 
Regency, had come to doubt the wisdom of their inspiration and 
held suddenly aloof. At this juncture their emi to Mira- 
mar, Father Miranda, returned to Mexico, and, from his death-bed 
in Puebla, sent them a solemn note of warning. He had been in 
the country but a short time, but his shrewd mind easily penetrated 
the Emperor's dream of democratic imperialism, and the vacillating, 
groping policy by which he sought to realize it.” 


“ Tue Doc's Mind” 


Mr, Shaler predicts that * vast as has been the work of man upon 


a * , there is reason to believe that if he but go 
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than that which has heen attained.” Of the dog’s intellectual limi- 
tations he says :— 

** We note, in the first place, that ac ning for ages in contact 
with the constructive work which occupies his masters, the dog 
shows no tendency whatever to essay any a pecs of of this na- 
ture. He is quite alive to considerations: of personal comfort and 
is particularly fond of a warm bed, yet except for a few unverified 
stories we may say that there is no evidence whatever to show that 
they ever try to improve their conditions cs deliberately proviciew 
themselves with warm bedding. In no well-attested case has a dog 
shown any sense as to the nature of any mechanical contrivance, 
They will learn which way a door opens, and rarely if ever do they 
prameretie close it when it is slightly ajar when they wish to 
pass through the opening, but I have never been able to m Poa or 
obtain evidence to show that they would pull down a latch in the 
way in which a cat readily learns todo. Much as dogs have had to 
do with guns, they display no kind of interest in the arms except so 
far as they are tokens of sport tocome. They connect the explosion 
with the capture of game, and will search for it in the direction 
toward which the barrel was pointed, I have not, liowever, been able 
to find that they know, as they might readily do, and as a crow would 
surely do, when the weapon was loaded and when empty. They 
show no interest in it, such as monkeys readily display toward any 
mechanical contrivance to which their attention has been directed,” 

THE GENTLE READER 

“ To be a good reader is a vocation by itself,” declares a writer 
in the Point of View, “ and one which writers habitually and envi- 
ously .admire.” 

“ Every one,” he goes on, “ who has ever launched a book which 
has drifted in even a moderate degree into the current of public 
favor must remember how overwhelming a porportion of whatever 
subsequent satisfaction he got from it was due to that simple, old- 
fashioned, uncritical personage, the gentle reader, who reads books 
for. the promotion of his own happiness, and if he likes them knows 
it and is cheerfully ready to say so. For the faults or sh 
of a book the gentle reader doesn’t much care if only there is a grace 
in it somewhere to which his soul responds, If it is verse, it does 
not concern him that Tennyson wrote better; if it is a story he 
does not throw it down because it is not the equal of Vanity Fa y 
If it gives him real pleasure, in sufficient quantity to, for 
the time he spent in reading it, he declares that it is a pills sha 4 
and is ready to thank the author and buy and read the next. book 
that he sends out.” ror 

‘* The Forum ’’ ri 

The Hon, J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of A Iture, writes in 
the June Foren of “ , prbed 9 Fallacies and Furrows,” 
that economic fallacies, more than agricultural distress, are the 
causes of the present unrest wy | the farmers, Mr, E, L. God- 
kin enquires, “‘ Who Will Pay the Bills of Socialism ?” ; Mr. Mat- 
thew Hale presents arguments —— and Miss Mary A. Greene 
for, woman suffrage; the Rt. Rev. J, M. Farley contends, that 
church property should be exempt from taxation; and Mr, E.- 
M. Winston contributes an article on ‘‘ The Conflict 


with Romanism.” Mr. Franklin H. Head, of Chicago 
pe me oe ew a oo M. C., have —e 
articles for a st an- t monetary ; . 
Fred. Perry Powers explains; in an answer to Mr, ‘Ehandi's article 
in the May Forum, “ The Success of Christian Missions in India” ; 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright makes some 


“ The Census of Sex, and Divorce”; Mr. E, Rv L. Gould 


explains “‘ How Baltimore Banished Tramps and Helped the Idle” ; 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook sets forth what he hopes to accom 


an expedition to the: Pole; and Pres, G.. Stan! dis- 
cusses “ Scholarships, Fellowships and the Training of fooleehane” 


True UNIVERSITY TRAINING 

In pager on scholarships, gates “ ~ — tn England advan- 
tages t are given to encou the est learning in . 
Germany and eh country, Pres. Hall tes the following instruc- 
tive instance :— 

“The young man who has had the priceless experience of self- 
abandonment to some happily chosen point was well illustrated in 
aman I knew. With the dignity and sense of finality of the Ameri- 
can senior-year quick within him, his first teacher in Germany told 
him to study experimentally one of the seventeen muscles of a s 
leg The mild dissipation of a somewhat too prolonged 
culture, aided some taste for breezy philosophic speculation, 
almost diverted him from so mean an object. But, as he progress- 
ed, he found that he must know in a more minute and 
way than before, in a way that made knowledge seem 
unreal, certain definite foots in , chemistry 


, Tnechanics, 
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, etc., and bring them to bear in fruitful relation to each 
the winter proceeded, the history of previous views was 
[ological relations seen; and as the summer 


other. 
studied, and broader b 
waned and a second year was begun in the study of this tiny mus- 
cle, it was seen that its laws are the samein frogs and men ; that just 
such contractile tissue had done all that man had accomplished in 


the world, and that muscles are the only o s of the will. As 
the work went on, many of the mysteries of the universe seemed to 
centre in his theme. In the stu y of this minute object he grad- 
ually passed from the attitude of Peter Bell * * * up tothe 
standpoint of the seer who “ plucked a flower from the crannied 
wall” and realized that could he but understand what it was, “ root 
and all, and all in all, he would know what God and man is.” Even 
if my friend had contributed nothing in discovery to the temple of 
science, he had felt the profound and religious conviction that the 
world is lawful to the core, and had experienced what a truly liberal 
and higher education—in the modern as distinct from the medieval 
sense—really is.” 


PRESIDENTS WHO WERE FARMERS 


Having compared the American farmer to Antzus, Secretary 
Morton calls attention to the fact that eleven Presidents of the 
United States were called from farms:—  ~ 

“(1,) Washington, the land-surveyor and farmer, from Mount 
Vernon. (2.) John Adams, of Quincy, who, during the last year 
of his Presidency, said:—‘I am weary, worn, and disgusted to 
death, I had rather chop wood, dig ditches, make fences upon my 
poor, little farm. Alas! poor farm, and poorer family, what have 
you lost that your country might be free!’ (3.) Jefferson, farmer, 

her and statesman, from Monticello. (4.) Madison, farmer 
and lawyer, of Montpelier, Va, (5.) Monroe, farmer, from Oak 
Hill, Va. (6.) John Quincy Adams, from the Quincy farm of 100 
acres, near Boston, (‘It is said that most of the trees were raised 
ohn Quincy Adams, from the seeds which he was in the habit of 
up in his wanderings. The most peculiar interest attaches 
to ashellbark hickory which he planted more than ~ hae previous 
to his death. In this tree he took a peculiar satisfaction, but he 
was an enthusiast in regard to all the trees of the forest, differing 
in this respect from his father, who was an agriculturist of the Cato 
stamp —was more inclined to lay the axe to them than to propagate 
them.’) (7.) Andrew Jackson, of the ‘Hermitage’ in Tennessee, 
who, as er, soldier and lawyer, was a most excellent type of 
the best A . (8) Van Buren, of Kinderhook, N. Y., was 
called to the Presidency from his sheep-and-wool farm, although 
he was a lawyer of far above average acquirements and ability. 
(9.) William Henry Harrison, from his farm at North Bend, Ohio, 
(10.) Tyler, of Sherwood Forest Farm, Virginia, where he subse- 
died. (11.) James K. Polk, of Duck River, Tennessee, also 
the farm to the Presidency.” 
Tue RIGHT TO VOTE 

In his article on “‘ The Useless Risk of the Ballot for Women,” 
Mr, Matthew Hale thus disposes of some mistaken conceptions of 

“ the right to vote” of either sex :— 

“ It is contended by the advocates of woman suffrage that the 
right to vote is a natural right, of which women are deprived, But 
suffrage has never been treated as a natural right in men or wo- 
men. Until 1822 no citizens of New York could vote unless 
sessed of certain property qualifications, Similar laws prevailed, I 
think, in all the nal thirteen States. In some States, now, all 
illiterate persons are excluded. An arbi age is fixed in all, 
under which none, however mature or intelligent, are allowed to 
vote, The right to vote has always been, and always necessarily 
must be, limited in some way. The Declaration of Independence, 
in its enumeration of the ‘inalienable rights’ of man, did not in- 
clude the right to vote. 

“ But it is said that the exclusion of women from voting while 

are taxed is ‘taxation without representation.’ If by this it 
is meant that, in every government, ev: who is taxed is 
entitled, as matter of right, to vote, such position is entirely unten- 
able. The property of minors is taxed, but no one claims that 
such taxation is tyranny because the minors cannot vote. The 
man who owns land in any State where he does not reside is com- 
pelled to pay taxes in the State where his lands are situated, al- 
though he cannot vote for the whg make the laws of that 
State. But no one would claim that taxation of the property of a 
non-resident is such ‘ taxation without representation’ as was ob- 
jected to by our forefathers.” 


‘*The Popular Science Monthly ’’ 
Dr, Andrew D. White writes in this number of “‘ The Final Ef- 


fort of Theology” in its le evolution; Dr. R. N, 
Keely describes “ Nicaragua and the Mosquito Coast”; Mr. Lester 
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F. Ward shows in “ Weismann’s Concessions” that the latter has 
conceded all the important points involved in his controversy with 
Spencer ; Prof. G. F. Wright gives an account of “‘ The Cincinnati 
Ice Dam”; Dr. Austin Flint considers ‘The Eye as an Optical 
Instrument”; Mr. James L. Hughes contributes an essay on “ The 
Kindergarten a Natural System of Education”; Mr. Garrett P 
Serviss indicates the “Pleasures of the Telescope”’; Dr. T. D. 
Crothers asks, “Should Prohibitory Laws be Abolished?” Prof. 
F, W. Woll describes “ Dairy Schools -and Dairy Products” ; and 
Mr. A. R. Wallace contributes the fourth and last instalment of 
“The Ice Age and its Work.” There is a biographical sketch. 
with portrait, of Gerard Troost; correspondence on “ Mistakes of 
Scientific Men, Artists and Poets” and “Do Animals Reason ” ; 
and the editor discusses “‘ The Possibilities of Education,” and asks, 
“ Is ‘Society’ Vulgar?” 
Dr. McCosH AND EVOLUTION 

Dr. White pays this tribute to the famous.President of Prince- 
ton :— 

“ Fortunately, at about the time when Darwin's ‘ Descent of Man’ 
was published, there had come into Princeton University a ‘ deus 
ex machina’ in the person of Dr. James McCosh. Assuming the 
presidency, he at once took his stand against teachings so danger- 
ous to Christianity as those of Drs. Hodge, Duffield and their con- 
Jréres. 1n one of his personal confidences he has let us_into the 
secret of this matter. With that hard Scotch sense which had won 
the applause of Thackeray in his well-known verses, he saw that 
the most dangerous thing which could be done to Christianity at 
Princeton was to reiterate in the university pulpit, week after week, 
solemn declarations that if evolution by natural selection, or indeed 
evolution at all, be true, the Scriptures are false. McCosh tells us 
that he saw that this was the certain way to make the students un- 
believers; he therefore not only gave a check to this dangerous 


absevorx g but preached an opposite doctrine. With him began the 
nevitable compromise, and, in spite of mutterings inst him as 
a Darwinian, he carried the day. Whatever may be thought of 


the general system of philosophy which he has advocated, no one 
can deny the great service he rendered in neutralizing the teachings 
of his predecessors and coll es—so dangerous to all that is 
essential in Christianity. Other divines of strong sense in other 
parts of the count Shine to take similar ground—namely, that 
men could be Christians and at the same time believe in the Dar- 
winian theory.” 


THe NATURALNESS OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


“ In the kindergarten the child’s spontaneity is respected,” says 
Mr. James L. Hughes. “ He is not guided too much. He is allowed 
to work out, with the material given him, the plans, the designs, 
the problems, that arise in his own mind.” ‘The kindergarten,” 
he continues, “ dictates plans, designs, or problems to him only so 
far as may be necessary to help his mind to recognize new concep- 
tions, He never has a lesson in which he is a follower or an imi- 
tator all the time. The idea that he should produce a result similar 
to his ee is never presented to him. He is trained to de- 

nd on his own mind for the plan or design, and for its execution. 

ature’s plan before the child goes to school is to let him find his 
own problems. His greatest mental ad is the ability to recog- 
nize in the material world by which he is surrounded the new 
things he has not seen before and the new problems he does not 
understand, If he has the privilege of growing up among the 
beauties of natural life, if the trees and flowers and birds and but- 
terflies and bees and crickets are his companions, if he has sand 
and stones and sticks for his playthings, there are few of the prob- 
lems of science and material philosophy that do not present them- 
selves to his mind. He solves thousands of them unaided, and 
brings those that are too deep for him to his mother or father, or 
most Ss ge sary older friend. These problems are not forced 
upon his mind by any external agency, they lie all around his path 
awaiting recognition by his mind. The recognition comes under 
such conditions exactly at the right moment, when the mind is 
ready to deal with the problem. No wonder that, under such con- 
ditions, knowledge is acquired and mental power defined and de- 
veloped so rapidly.” 





** Lippincott’s Magazine’’ 

The complete novel in the June Lippincott’s is “ The Wonder- 
Witch,” by M. G. McClelland. Gilbert Parker’s “ Trespasser” is 
concluded, and there are two short stories, “ The Rumpety Case,” 

Anna Fuller, and “ Two in ‘The Other Half,’” a tale of the 
ew York wig ahd E, Ogden Ha: In “Sea Island Cotton Re- 
,” Dora E. W, Spratt tells how the islands passed under 


orthern care durin Civil War; “ The New Northwest Pas- 
sage to the Orient,” by J. 


Macdonald Oxley, is a description of the 
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Pacific Railroad and its line of steamers to Japan ; Mor- 
S. Edmunds describes the suppression of an in the 
rgentine Republic in 1871; Agnes ras geod “ The 
Passing of the Essay”; and R. H. Stod discusses his “ First 
Literary Acquaintances. The verse of the number is my, M. S. 
Paden, Ella Gilbert Ives, Sara Matthews Handy, Ulysses Francis 

Duff and Charles G. D. Roberts. 

Mr. SToppARD’s First ACCEPTED POEM 

In “ My First Literary Acquaintances,” Mr. R. H. Stoddard tells 
¢ his pana early work, and of the fiery sacrifice he made 
thereof. 

“ After many holocausts,” he continues, “ I wrote a small piece, 
which, on reading it over carefully, I concluded to spare, since it 
seemed to me better than anything I had yet written, It might 
not be good—though I hoped it was—but, as I saw worse things 
in print every py resolved to have it printed—if I could. It was 
an speemagne to several ideal qualities, Wealth, Power, Ambition, 
Truth, which, for their shortcomings, I sentenced to extinction, ex- 
cepting the last, which I reprieved in the last stanza, telling Death 
that Truth would be the death of him. I finished this clumsy fan- 
tasy as well as I could, gave it a Latin title,‘ Non Omnis Moriar,’ 
made a clean copy of it, and sent it to a little periodical, a weekly, 
I think, which I had somewhere stumbled across, It was called 
The Rover, and was edited by Seba Smith. A week , two 
weeks passed, and, as the = did not appear, I lost a half-da 
in order to learn its fate. I found the office of Zhe Rover, whic 
was in, or near, what is now called “‘ Newspaper Row,” in Nassau 
Street, or Fulton Street, and I found Mr, Smith in the editorial 
room. I mentioned my name, and said I had sent a poem to him 
to see if he would print it. I had made a bet that he wouldn't, 
and if I had won the bet, as I expected, I was going to claim it. 
He smiled rather incredulously, I thought, as if he doubted the 
bet (which was a genuine one), and said that if I had wanted to win 
I should have wagered the other way. The poem not only would be 
printed, but was printed. And, opening his desk, he handed me a 
copy of The Rover. 1 was surprised, and told him so, Then I 
thanked him, and, hurrying from the room and down the stairs, 
stopped when I reached the sidewalk to see how I looked in print. 
Many years have passed since that day—nigh half a century, I 
fancy,—but I have never forgotten it, nor Mr. Seba Smith, who 
who was the first editor, the first poet, the first man of letters, 
whom I was fortunate enough to meet.” 


THE PowER OF THE ESSAY 


“ Mr. Lang’s ‘ Essays in Little’ and ‘ Letters to Dead Authors’ 
have reached thousands of =< who have never read his admir- 
able translations from the Greek,” says Miss Repplier. She con- 
tinues as follows :— : 

“ Mr. Pater’s essays—which, however, are not light—are far bet- 
ter known than his beautiful ‘ Marius the Epicurean.’ Lamb's 
‘Elia’ is more widely read than are his letters, though it would 
seem a heart-breaking matter to choose between them. Hazlitt’s 
essays are still rich mines of pleasure, as well as fine correctives 
for much modern nonsense. The first series of Mr. Arnold's ‘ Es- 
pe in Criticism’ remains his most popular book, and the one 
which has done more than all the rest to show the great half-edu- 
cated public what is meant by distinction of mind. Indeed, there 
never was a day when by-roads to culture were more diligent! 
sought for than now by people disinclined for long travel or muc 
toil, and the essay is the smoothest little path which runs in that 
direction, It offers no instruction, save th the medium of 
enjoyment, and one saunters lazily along with a charming uncon- 
sciousness of effort. Great results are not to be in this 
fashion, but it should sometimes be play-hour for us all. More- 
over, there are still readers keenly alive to the pleasure which liter- 

art can give; and the essayists, from Addison down to Mr. 
Arnold and Mr. Pater, have pe po the value of form, the pow- 
erful and persuasive eloquence of style.” 


** The Cosmopolitan ’’ 

Buffalo Bill opens the list of contents with an article on “ Fa- 
mous Hunting Parties of the Plains”; Mr. F. L. de Lautreppe 
writes of Flammarion, “ A Poet Astronomer”; Mr. H. H. e- 
sen describes “ The Fjords of Norway,” and Mr. W. D. McCrack- 
an “The Home of Joan of Arc”; Eugen Sandow tells ““ How to 
Preserve Health and Attain Strength”; Friedrich S 
studies “The Modern German Drama and its Authors”; 
Maurice Barrés tells the story of “The Panama Scandal.” Val- 
dés’s “ of ht” is continued, and there are two short 
stories, “ Jim Lancy’s Waterloo,” by Elia W, Peattie, and“ Karma 
4 la Mode,” by Mrs. A. G. Rose. Mr. Howells’s Homos takes 
h Mrs. Makely. One begins to sus- 





“ Dinner, Very Informally,” 
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pect that Mr. Howells chose the Altrurian disguise solely to make 
form and the ordering of a com- 


more palatable a work on good 
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fortable home which he is writing for the benefit of wealthy but 
unsophisticated pore. The poems are by Lewis Morris, John 


Vance Cheney and 


homas A, Janvier. 


‘*THe Empty Cace” 
Mr. Lewis Morris's verses run as follows :— 


‘* The lilacs in the court were 
sweet ; 
The high sun climbed to gold- 


en noon, 
And blithely down the tree- 
fringed street, 
The sparrows chirped a merry 
tune, 


Whom thou, a golden darling 


dear, 
Didst greet with long roulades 
and trills, 
Like those that charm the list’- 
ning ear 
Which some high-pitched so- 
prano thrills. 


Mean folk, indeed, of husky 


throat 
And humble garb; not theirs 
as thine, 
The graceful form, the amber 
coat, 
The sweet spontaneous fan- 
cies fine. - 


But thou wert prisoned, they 
were free, 
Though thine the never-failing 


seed, 
The tepid bath, the fresh-pluck- 
ed weed, 
’Twas oh! with those gay 
bards to be. 


Ay! though black monsters fiery- 
eyed, 
Amid the thick-leaved shades 


night hide, 
And, noiseless, pounce and 
snatch awa 
To instant death, the helpless 
prey. 
‘Twas freedom that thou 


wouldst, not life, 
When boldly through the open 
oor 


Thy weak wings fluttered to the 
strife, 
And weal and ease were thine 
no more, 


Thy girlish mistress stood in 
tears, 
And all the summer evening 
long 
Strained weary eyes and watch- 
ing ears, 
To see thy plume and catch 
thy song. 
In vain, upon the balcony, 
Thy old home welcomed, 
opened wide. 
Our grief, our calls thou didst 
deride ; 
Thou wouldst not heed, thou 
wouldst be free. 


Once more thou didst flash by 
2 again, 
While after thee that lawless 


crowd, 
With vulgar chirpings, coarsely 


loud, 
Mocked thy fine operatic 
strain, 
Then fell the night, and all was 
still; 


And when the morning dawn- 
‘ed, no more 
Thy waking note our ears might 


Tho’ still we kept the open 
door, 


And thou, where art thou? Did 
swift fate 
Snatch thee? A precious alle- 


gory : 
Thy song, thy flight, thy open 
ate— 


g 
Say, was it better to be 
free ?.” 


HauPTMANn’s *‘ Weavers” 
In his article on “ The Modern German Drama and its Authors,” 


Herr Spie' 
Sudermann, 


Wildenbruch, Ludwig Fulda, Hermann 
ax Halbe, Otto Erich Hartleben and Gerhart Haupt- 


mann, Of the latter’s latest play, “ The Weavers,” he says :— 
“In February of the présent year another morning dawned, and 
once more the yung giant, who was supposed to have been forever 


overthrown and fettered, stood 


before us on the boards, 


his mighty limbs. The stage, which at other times merel 


the world, seemed this time so completely to be it, that thi 


not a spectator who, when the curtain fell upon the last act of ‘ The 
Weavers,’ aed ge ragowicy = a Kg rey a os the Be ae 
had — us gaze into the same a of human “ 
Nay, the play was the more terrible, because one had to exclaim 
here with the ht Raoul in ‘ The Maid of Orléans’: ‘ Butchery 
it was, not battle.” It was the pitiless, gradual butchery and as- 
sassination of hundreds and thousands of unresisting victims of 
that insatiable ogre, Capital, This time the new school won, ac- 
cording to its own assertion, a dazzling victory along the whole 





. The ‘‘ New England Magazine”’ 
“Neal Dow and the Maine Liquor Law” is the 

gy article in the June number of this periodical ; it is 

Rev. A. A. Miner. Prof. T. B. Greenough an 

“ The Latin Play at Harvard”; Mr. Herbert Laws Webb explains 

the importance of “ The Tel of To-day ” ; Rhode Island fur- 


nishes a new chapter in the series on New England 
Fair; “ Government by Commissions” is discussed by Mr, ng 3 
mond L, Bridgman and Mr. Gamaliel Bradford; Dr. Lewis 

Janes explains “ What New England Owes to the United States” 
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and Lucy Porter Higgins honors the memory of “ Ezekiel Cheever, 
the Old on Schoolmaster.” There are stories by Clifford Hoff- 
man Chase and Dorothy Prescott, and poems va Channing, 
Virna Woods, Elizabeth Hill, Vere Wilmot and Mary F. Butts. 


CLASSIC PLAYS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
Prof. Greenough, who supervised the recent production of Ter- 
ence’s “ Phormio” at Harvard, gives a survey of the various pro- 
ductions of Latin see in European universities and schools since 
the aes of the Middle Ages, 
2 custom of plays in schools was not brought to this coun- 
t our ancestors,” he says, “ and has never been introduced until 
very lately, so that our classic plays are essentially a new departure, 
and do not connect at all with the old traditions. The first at- 
tempt, so far as I know, to produce a classic play in this country, 
was the Greek play at Cambridge, in 1881, though it is quite likely 
that Latin plays, classic or other, have been performed privately in 
Catholic colleges. The ‘Oedipus’ at Cambridge has been fol- 
lowed by others in various parts of this country, notably iy Bente ad- 
mirable performance of the ‘ Antigone’ by the girls of Vassar a 
year ago. The first Latin play in this country was given by the 
students of Michigan University, at Ann Arbor, and later at Chi- 
cago, the ‘Menechmi’ of Plautus. “In this no rigid antiquarian 
accuracy was sought for, and modern music by a modern orchestra, 
as well as an extra serenade, were introduced, Nor was metrical 
delivery in the manner of the ancients attempted. The perfor- 
mance of the ‘ Captivi’ last year, in New York and Chicago, by 
students of St. Francis Xavier College, apparently aimed at exact- 
ness of tation, if we may judge vs the preface to the lib- 
retto, and the costumes for the most part, as they apyens in a pho- 
tograph, are Greek; but * * * it would seem that nothing like 
the delivery of the ancients could be expected.” 


Tue First SCHOOLMASTER IN CONNECTICUT 


Ezekiel Cheever’s history has been compiled from comammerery 
records by Lucy Porter Higgins, who thus describes his early life 
and arrival in America :— 

“In 1637 there came to these shores, among other good and 

men, Ezekiel Cheever, the son of a linen draper ; born, it is 

said, in London, Jan. 25, 1614. Whether his birthplace was Lon- 
don or Canterbury is not certain. He had relatives in the latter 
pies and Bartholomew Cheever, supposed to be an uncle of 

zekiel, came from there the same year. There was also an 
Abraham Cheever, who may have been his father, but this is only 
conjecture, Whoever his father was, the young man was 
of exceptional talents, and oe to an unusual degree in the 
learning of the schools. He received a classical training of the 
highest order, and before his twenty-third year had written ‘letters, 
verses and dissertations in Latin,’ which are still preserved.” 





** McClure’s Magazine’’ 

The Human Documents for June consist of series of portraits 
of Cardinal Gibbons, Lord Rosebery and Mr. Richard Hardin 
Davis. Mr, Hamlin Garland makes a report on ‘‘ Homestead an 
its Perilous Trades” ; Gen. A. W. Greely considers the ae 
of the different arctic expeditions now on the way in “ Will they 
Reach the Pole?” ; M. de Blowitz talks of “ The Peace of Eu- 
rope”; and Mr, Cleveland Moffett continues his study of “ Wild 


Beasts in Ca .” “The Good Angel” is the name of a short 


P’ 
— Octave et; “ Kaa’s Hunting” that of one by Rud- 
y' , v1 Mackey narrates “ An Incident of Gettys- 
urg”; R Louis Stevenson continues the story of “‘ The Ebb 
Tide”; and Julian 9 and John Talman contribute ms. 
The illustrations are by Orson Lowell, H. C, Edwards, W. C, Pape, 
J. Hambidge, C. R. Knight and Alfred Brennan. 


**Wuy Dip We Marry?” 
Mr, Julian Ralph asks this question and answers it :— 
‘* Why did we pay Aang and I? 
Ah, me; why did we? In our youth 
I vowed I loved; and your reply, 
Heart-sung, yet silent, seemed the truth. 
> Beside our love’s now swelling tone 
How faint was that first throb, dear heart ! 
It was a babe that since has.grown 
Big as the world of which we’re part. 
Ay, bigger yet, like Paradise ; 
For when you fold me to your breast, 
Or I drink deep from your dear eyes, 
The world’s forgot, with all the rest. 
Give more, dear nobler half! I thirst 
For all the love you once kept hid. 
What if we did not love at first? 
Thank God, sweet wife, we thought we did.” 
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Pgary’s CHANCES OF SUCCESS 


Gen, A. W., Greely says of Peary’s expedition and its chances :— 
‘cH has been wintering in northwestern Greenland on the 
shores of Inglefield Gulf, above the seventy-seventh parallel, among 
the Etah Eskimos. He contemplated a very early start about the 
middle of March, and doubtless is at this i time making the com- 
paratively easy journey over the smooth road afforded by the inland 
ice to Cape Independence. It will then become necessary for him, 
with a selected party, to take to the sea ice, where his methods of 
travelling must conform to those of his predecessors. * * * 
The chances of success for Peary primarily depend on his ability to 
accumulate a large food supply at Cape Independence for his ad- 
vance party—men and dogs—or on the very problematical chance 
of securing an abundant supply of game. It will be recalled that 
Peary lost three-fourths of his dogs in his previous journey to this 
int in 1891, and few besides experienced Arctic travellers realize 
ow near his party approached disaster, for it was only the supply 
of musk oxen killed unexpectedly at his farthest, that secured his 
safe retreat, Experience will do much to facilitate Peary’s travel, 
and it is to be expected that he will be able to trace a considerable 
rtion of the unknown coast between Cape Independence and Cape 
ismarck to the south, It is, on the other hand, extremely doubt- 
ful if he ever emped beyond the farthest charted on his map, ninety 
miles beyond his point of 1891, and this would him almost 
directly to the east. The chances are about one in ten that he 
reaches the eighty-third parallel. Tromsé or Hammerfest should 
be reached early in October, 1894.” 





Magazine Notes 

The Yale Review for May opens with some editorial comments 
on the existing business depression, expressing the opinion that it 
is not so bad as some that preceded it, and that it is already passing 
away. Mr. Horace White hasa paper on the doings in Wall Street on 
the famous “ Black Friday, 1869": Mr. James Schouler, under the 
curious title of “ Historical Industries,” treats of the methods of 
preparing and writing historical works ; and there are other papers 
on “‘ Corporations and the Legislature,” “ Ulrich von Hutten ” and 
“ The Condition of the Southern Farmer.” But the article that is 
likely to attract the most attention is that by Isaac A. Hourwich, 
on “ The Russian-American Extradition Treaty.” It shows clear- 
ly that the treaty provides for the extradition of men for purely 
political offenses, and will make it evident, we think, to impartial 
minds that the treaty ought to be abrogated as soon as possible. 
The Review has now entered on its third volume, and, though it 
does not show any striking originality in thought or excellence in 
style, it is fairly representative of American scholarship in those 
departments to which it is devoted. 





THE March number of the Asna/s of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science opens with an essay on “ The Idea 
of Justice in Political Economy,” translated from the German of 
Gustav Schmoller, which is well worthy of attention. The au- 
thor believes that there is an ideally just distribution of economic 
goods; that under existing institutions a just distribution is not 
attained ; and that it is possible, by judicious modifications of the 
s cial order, to make a nearer soprenes to the ideal. His discus- 
sion of the nature of justice and of the mode in which the con- 
c2ption of it is developed among men, though confined almost 
entirely to the economic aspects of the subject, is closely reasoned 
and interesting. He points out that existing institutions are the 
embodiment of the ideas of justice that we inherit from the 
past, and that improvements can be effected only after a change 
in men’s ideas, and then only by gradual reforms in laws and 
institutions. He fails, however, to suggest any apes means to 
secure a better distribution of » apparently thinking that 
that is the business of the practical statesman. Besides this 
essay, this number contains p on “The Classification of 
Law”; * American Life Insurance Methods”; and “ The Rela- 
tion of Taxation to Monopolies,” together with a great number 
of shorter articles on a variety of subjects, closing with a brief 
notice of the national conference for good city government held at 
Philadelphia in January last. 


London Letter 


THE MOST NOTEWORTHY EVENT of the week has been a very 
sad one: on Saturday night Edmund Yates died, For months he 
had been in a precarious state of health, but just recently he had 
rallied, and op Saturday felt well enough to 5 present at the re- 
vival of ““ Money,” by Mr. John Hare, at the Garrick Theatre, It is 
an old-fashioned play, the history of which was familiar to the edi- 
tor of The World, and during the evening he was eager to dis- 





cuss with his many friends the various revivals that he had wit- 
nessed since Macready and Miss Helen Faucit first made its suc- 
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cess, At the end of the performance, when the spectators were 
leaving their seats, Mr. Yates did not move. A friend went over 
to him to see if anything was wrong, and found him, as he 
thought, fainting. But the attack proved to be lexy. He was 
at once removed to the Savoy Hotel; the best medical advice was 
sought, but it was too late. In the small hours of the morning he 
assed away. The work which Edmund Yates leaves behind 
im, under his name, is but a small part of his achievement. 
He wrote several successful novels, a play or so, some volumes 
of 7 and an admirable and genial autobiography; but the 
strength of his influence was not here. His claim to respect main- 
ly lay in the fact that he was the father of modern journalism. 
hen, years ago, he was crossed off the books of the Garrick 
Club for writing a descriptive article which gave offence to Thack- 
eray, he laid the foundation, for better and worse, of the new 
school of personal literature. That article is far less of an out- 
rage on good taste than the ordinary journalism which passes cur- 
rent nowadays : had Thackeray been living to-day, he would have 
been gery surd od his annoyance, PR3 Edmund iy ae ~ 
pioneer of literary photography, and, like joneers, he paid the 
apes He was in rB3r. and educated at ogy School, 
is ts originally intended him for the Church, but the plan 
fell through, and, at the age of sixteen, he became a clerk in the 
General Post-Office. His first book appeared when he was twenty- 
three ; and from that time, helped somewhat by Charles Dickens, 
he began to obtain a good deal of newspaper work. He did 
dramatic criticism for Daily News, personal paragraphs for 
The Illustrated Times, and edited Comic News, Then he un- 
dertook the management of Zemfple Bar, and became London 
correspondent for Zhe New York Herald. In 1874, two years 
after his retirement from the Post-Office, he started Zhe World, 
which, after a shaky inning, soon settled down into what it 
remains to-day, one of the best properties in London. He always 
maintained in its pages that fearless outspokenness which more 
than once led him into serious trouble, and collected about 
him a staff which includes the most competent dramatic and musi- 
cal critics of the day. Lately, I believe, he had written but little 
himself for his paper; but it is unquestionable that so powerful 
po individual an influence will be sadly missed from the editorial 
chair. 

Mr. nies new volume of child-stories, “ The Jungle Book,” 
which recently appeared, for the most part, in S¢. Nicholas, is just 
out, and proves all too short. There are many pictures, but a dis- 
appointing briefness of letter-press, though what there is, is as good 
as one can wish. Mr. Kipling has settled for a whilé in the coun- 
try, having taken a house at Tisbury in Wiltshire, where, I believe, 
he will spend the summer with his family. There is already a good 
deal of interest stirring around the announcement that the new 
volume of “ Barrackroom Ballads” will be ready in the autumn. Mr. 
Kipling has many champions to press his claim for the Laureate- 
ship; and, though it would certainly be an anomaly to have a 
“ laureat poete” dwelling out of England, it is difficult to see what 
choice could be better, since it seems vain to hope that the laurel 
will go to Mr. Swinburne. Certainly, Mr. Kipling is the most 
modern and imperial of our poets. What battle odes he would 
write! what songs of victory! 

The theatres, it is reported, are doing very badly. The season is 
now in full swing, but only a few houses are drawing respectable 
audiences. The music-halls, even, have to seek extraneous aid, and 
the great sensation of the hour is the bullet-proof cloth, which is 
nightly fired upon by English and German rifles without effect. 
Signora Duse, of course, attracts the public; and “ The Masquerad- 
ers” and Mr, Bernard Shaw’s “ Arms and the Man” share with 


“The New Boy” the distinction of the tt bookings. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham is goin to revive “ The didate,” now ten 
years old,a sure sign that there is nothing new of im ce in his 


repertory. It is said that Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Pinero are 
to collaborate on an —_ the report seems improbable, for 
the author of “ The d Mrs. Tanqueray” has never shown 
himself to have a taste for lyrics. At any rate, “Utopia” will be 
taken off at the Savoy, and Sir Arthur is known to be very busy 
open 5 ae eee of work, which will appear sometime in the au- 
umn, 

The noble army of woman-novels is to receive a fresh addition 
shortly, in the shape of a story, by Miss Violet Hunt, entitled “ The 
Maiden’s ” 1 do not know that Miss Hunt has written 
= pre, ‘es = handiwork is oe in the ranks of jour- 

m, one a man clever society pry 
blished in Black and White Siler the general title of “ 

ay We Live Now,” and she contributes once a week, I believe on 
Wednesdays, the lady's column, “The Wares of Autolycus,” in 
The Pall Mail Gazette, Miss Hunt, who is very att in ap- 
pearance, is the ter of Mr. Alfred Hunt, the well-known 
artist. The heroine of her story is said to be “brilliantly clever, 
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but very human”; and the author's model in artisGyp. We may, 
at least, assure ourselves in advance that the novel will be well- 
written, an ype which is, unfortunately, not common to the 
class to which it belongs. 

Among the leaders of society who have taken to occasional 
journalism none is more popular than Lady Jeune, the wife of Sir 

rancis Jeune, President of the Divorce Court. Lady Jeune takes 
a keen interest in almost every branch of social discussion, and her 
frequent papers in the leading reviews prove the breadth of her 
sympathies. It is just announced that she proposes to collect these 
scattered essays into a volume, which is shortly to be published 
under a title as yet undecided. They will undoubtedly make an 
interesting and readable book. Lady Jeune has a house in Harley 
Street, the region chiefly populated by fashionable doctors, but 
spends a considerable part of the year in the country, at Arlington 

anor, Newbury, not far from Oxford. 

Madame Sarah Grand has been waging a lively controversy with 
The Daily Chronicie, She is a member of the Pioneer Club, the 
home of advanced womanhood, which has so widely increased its 
numbers rks the last few months as to be obliged twice to 
change its club-house for more commodious quarters. The editor 
of The Daily Chronicle, some days ago, inserted a paragraph, ex- 
pressing a hope that Madame Sarah Grand did not, in her recent 
article in The North American Review, s as an authorized 
representative of the Pioneers. The ent of the Club there- 
upon disclaimed the author of “ The Heavenly Twins” as their 
spokeswoman, though she declared the pride the Club felt in num- 
bering her among its members. Letter followed letter, and to-day 
Madame Grand launches out against the Chronicle, and accuses its 
editor of personal animosity against her. The little outburst is 
very refreshing, for it proves that the cham of the New Woman- 
hood is not without those charming little feminine foibles and ir- 
rationalities which make her sex so delightfully akin and sympa- 
thetic to our own. 

LONDON, May 25, 1894. 


Boston Letter 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON never had a more interested audience than the 
one that gathered in the rooms of the Boston Art Club, last Thurs- 
day, to listen to his address on histrionic art. Every seat was occu- 
pied, and even the — of the platform were covered with men 
and women willing and anxious to sit in that most uncomfortable 
position in order to hear his entertaining words. In the same sim- 

le, kindly way in which Rip Van Winkle discourses upon the stage, 

r. Jefferson talked unaffectedly and most oe aeagp| upon the art 

of the actor, adding, at the request of the lent of the Club, an 
interesting comparison of the work of the painter and the sculptor 
with that of the actor. He pointed out the difference between the 
orator and the actor; the one talks, the other listens and acts. 
Without seeking to excuse the mistakes of weaker men and women 
on the stage, he yet pointed out how clearly the actor stands under 
the lime-light of publicity, so that his misdeeds are caught up and 
blazoned all over the country, when the same acts by private citi- 
zens are either pered over, or their scandals modified. 5S ng 
of the old question, whether an actor can pesca 2 ge same 
character for a long period, Mr. Jefferson maintained that this can 
be done, provided the player keeps up his interest in his work, If 
he lets it me uninteresting to himself, so that he cannot enter 
into the spirit of it, then he had better let it alone, for he cannot in 
that case make it interesting to his hearers. Like all of Mr, Jeffer- 
son’s discourses, this one was interspersed with reminiscences and 
anecdotes, one of which I will repeat. On the night of the last 
joint appearance of Mr. Florence and Mr. Jefferson the two had 
ere repared for a call before the curtain, and, in order to 
have a little novelty, they rehearsed a scene which should appear to 
beim a". Mr. Florence was to begin a set reply to the audience, 
and r. Jefferson was to interrupt. Mr, Florence, of course, 
would have the answer to that, and so it was to go on in a bright 
little scene. All the company gathered at the wings to see the 
Down went the curtain, The actors took a long breath for the 
little episode—but, alas, the audience slowly filed out of the theatre 
without raising a hand. It little knew what it missed by omitting 
to applaud for a recall. Mr, Jefferson told. this story to illustrate 
the fact that it is the second nature of the actor always to be pre- 
pared for every duty. 

Writing of actors reminds me that Wilson Barrett, who is now 
in Boston, has told a friend of mine a most interesting story about 
the entrance into London life of the new poet, R Le Gallienne, 

I will the story here, because, for this and one 
other publication, it has never yet in print either in 
in America, and, as my informant tells me, is news to 
‘everybody. Eight years ago, when Barrett was playing his fare- 
well engagements before sailing for his first visit to America, he 
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was cheered away at Liverpool—and, as you will see, curiously 


enough, the poetic romance of this story, his play on 
that night was “ terton,”—by a most ethnlanic pha nib 
that would not content itself with applause in the theatre, but needs 
must follow his carriage as he d off homewards. He drove 
J soe and finally found that he had left in the distance all the 
» except two young men, who, puffing and perspiring, fol- 
lowed on, waving their hats, beside the door of his cab. Barrett 
bade the driver stop and, calling up the boys, shook hands with 
them warmly, but told them that they must not run any further. 
As he spoke, he noticed the handsome, tall lad, gaunt in figure but 
with remarkably beautiful eyes, and could not help as ing his 
name. “ Richard Le Gallienne,” replied the youth. “ Well,” said 
the actor, — at once by the appearance of his enthusiastic 
follower, “‘ when I come back from America you must come and see 
me; I want to know you.” The next summer he was again in Liv- 
erpool, and then met both the boys. Le Gallienne, he found, 
wanted to write; the other lad, a short, red-headed, youth, James 
Welch, wanted to act, Barrett thought the matter over, and as a 
result placed Welch in his fomenny to play small parts, giving him 
a start in the profession which he now follows at the Avenue 
Theatre, London ; Le Gallienne he took with him to London as his 
eae . But the enthusiastic actor did not stop there. 
e introduced his young protégé to Swinburne, and it is said that 
from that acquaintance the new poet’s success dates, so that to-day 
his name is among those of the coming leaders of London writers. 
That London dispatch, by the way, which stated under the sig- 
nature of Edmund W, Gosse that the memorial to the poet Keats 
had been mrt absolutely secret in the United States, is not 
a fact, I am to say, so far as The Critic is concerned, for last 
ear | described in one of my letters the proposed memorial. The 
ust of Keats, which has now arrived in England, is the first monu- 
ment to that poet to be placed on British soil. It was executed by 
Miss Anne Whitney of Boston, and given by Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Richard 
Watson Gilder, f. Charles Eliot Norton, T. B. Aldrich and 
others, The = is to have it placed in the parish church at Hamp- 
stead, where Keats wrote ‘ The Ode to the Nightingale,” where he 
met Fanny Brawne, and where he made his last English home. 
The new President of Wellesley College will probably be Mrs. 
ulia J. Irvine, No official announcement has yet been made, but 
is very safe to ‘pou that Mrs. Irvine mal have the position, 
She is a uate of Cornell University, and alsoa former student of 
, Germany. Since 1890 she has been Professor of Greek at 
ey 


BOSTON, June 5, 1894. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 


Chicago Letter 


THE CEREMONIES with which the Field Columbian Museum 
was formally opened to the public, last Saturday, were effectively 
simple and dignified. They occupied less than an hour, and no 

orm, except that of the Columbian Guard, was visible. The 
Trustees of the Museum, the Director and the Curators of the 
various departments, and many of the World's Fair officials, 
marched quietly through the rotunda and out to the platform, 
which had been erected in front of the north entrance. Nearly 
10,000 A hve had been invited to be present, and the crowd as- 
sembled below was very large. A brief prayer was offered by the 
Rev, F, W. Gunsaulus, after which Mr, Edward E. Ayer, the i- 
dent, said a few words in introducing the Director, Mr. F. J. V. 
Skiff. The history of the growth of the Museum idea, which Mr, 
Skiff then delivered, was admirably clear and concise. 


“There has been gathering head in this western land of ours 
during the more recent period of its history,” he began, ‘‘ a mighty 
power for civilization. Neither ancient, medieval, nor modern 
times present a wider intellectual horizon, a period so alive to the 
demands of progressive humanity. The annals of centuries do 
not contain such evidences of a quickened higher culture and up- 
lifting of educational forces as have been evoked during the last 
few years on the shores of the lake that sweeps this park. The 
Exposition left its ineffaceable impress on the social, moral, and 
intellectual development of the world. Another effort is inaugu- 
rated to carry forward this purpose; to meet the growing needs of 
a highly devel ple ; to gather up the truths of the sciences 
and the triumphs of the industries, and to preserve them as a per- 
petual benefit to mankind. As Columbus devoted his life to the 
exploration and extension of the world, so does this ceremony 
vitalize an analogous idea, a broader knowledge and more perpet- 
uating vision.” . 

Mr, Skiff then outlined the efforts which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Museum, and the discou ts which were scattered 
to the winds by Mr. Marshall Field's of one million dollars, 


last October. In spite of many Sitfieufics, the installation was 
accomplished in a few months, and the collections, which I briefly 
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described a few weeks ago, are now in very good order, Mr. Skiff 
was followed by Mr. Edward G. Mason, Président of the Chicago 
Historical Society, who delivered a rather wordy, though sometimes 
eloquent, address, looking to the future rather than the past, 
foretelling something of the coming value of the work so unselfish- 
ly accomplished, He expressed, also, the contrast, which was in 
the mind of each of us, of this dedication with that other more than 
a year ago, when, with all pomp and ceremony, with music and’ 
color, the beautiful Exposition was opened to the world. «At the 
close of this speech the pennant of the Museum was flung to the 
wind and Mr. Ayer declared the doors open. But the crowd would 
not be satisfied without a speech from Mr. Field, whose generosity 
made the Museum possible. He could only be persuaded, how- 
ever, to bow to the multitude, before disappearing with the Trus- 
tees. The officers of the Museum are as follows :—President, Ed- 
ward E, Ayer ; Vice-Presidents, Martin A. Ryerson and Norman B. 
Ream ; Secretary, George Manierre; Treasurer, Byron S, Smith; 
Executive Committee, E. E. Ayer, H. N. Higinbotham, N. B. 
Ream, M. A. Ryerson, Owen F. Aldis. 

It is refreshing to meet occasionally a writer who has no longings 
fot atmosphere, who is quite content with his environment and 
looks forward with unbounded hopefulness to a roseate literary 
future. So unqualified an optimist as Mr. Hamlin Garland is rarel 
met with in ~ walk of life, but in literature he is phenomenal, 
The title of his latest book, ‘Crumbling Idols,” does not sound 
hopeful, but one has but to read it to discover that the darkness is all 
in the past, the light in the future, For Mr. Garland no golden age 
has existed, except the present. This is the perfect flower, for the 
production of which all ages have toiled and suffered. The crea- 
tions of Greece and Rome, of Italy and eos, fade into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the glories of the present, or rather of 
the time now just at hand. The chief tenet of his creed is a line 
from Whitman : —“ All that the past was not, the future will be.” 
And he takes it to mean that the errors of the past will not be com- 
mitted in the future, which will be just and wise. All this is very 
delightful, until one comes to analyze Mr, Garland’s idea of perfec- 
tion, and then the rosy colors in which he paints the outlook lose 
something of their brilliancy. For to him the most admirable nov- 
els, and it is of fiction that he speaks with most assurance, are ex- 
tremely local in character, and violently -realistic.. Not satisfied 
with the old words, he is obliged to coin a new one to help eluci- 
date his theories. ‘ Veritism”’ pleases him better than the older 
titles, but I have yet to discover that he means by it anything es- 
sentially different from realism, He does not believe, apparently, 
in selection, for to him nothing is commonplace, nothing unworthy 
of art. But he is delightfully inconsistent, ‘“ The realist or veritist 
is really an optimist, a dreamer,” he says; but he desires him “ to 
hasten the age of beauty and e by delineating the ugliness and 
warfare of the present.” He is to dream, but never to express his 
dreams, Mr. Garland calls himself an individualist. ‘ Veritism, as 
I understand it,” he writes, ‘ puts aside all models, even living 
writers.” But he proceeds to lay down very rigid rules, from which, 
if he had his way, he would admit no deviation. Still, because of 
his emphatic opinions, because of his earnestness and enthusiasm, 
because of his dogmatic narrowness, even, his essays are lively and 
entertaining. eee with him as one may, one cannot but admire 
his fearless zeal. The book is charmingly printed, on hand-made 
paper, by Stone & Kimball, its only drawback being the affectation 
of slanting the lines at the end of each essay. 

The second number of the little Chaf-Book is almost as inter- 
pes os its letter-press as the first. The principal article is a 
scholarly review, by Richard Henry Stoddard, of Gilbert Parker's 
sonnets, in which he writes of the great sonnet sequences, His 
compliment to this latest poet is all the ter because he finds 
him worthy of this preliminary :—‘ I find in‘ A Lover’s Diary’ a 
quality which is not common in the verse of to-day, and which I 

nd nowhere in its fulness, except in the poetry of the of Eliz- 
abeth. To describe what evades description, I should call it sug- 
=~ vague hinting at, rather than a distinct exposition of, 
eeling and thought,—the prescience of things which, never beheld. 
are always expected, the remembrance of things which are only 
known ugh the shadows they leave behind them, the percep- 
tion of uncommon capacities for pain, the anticipation of endless 
energies for pleasure, the instinctive discovery and enjoyment of 
the secret inspirations of love.” Such a tribute from a man like Mr. 
Stoddard is not easily won. 


CHICAGO, June 5, 1894. Lucy MONROE, 





ACCORDING to the announcement of courses of instruction in 
Radcliffe College for the coming year, the curriculum is to be much 
broader —larger by more than 50 per cent.—than in the past year. 
This change is partly due to the fact that many courses in the Har- 
= Graduate School will be opened to competent Radcliffe stu- 

ents. 
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Notes 


THE worKSof Mr. R. L. Stevenson have hitherto been issued by 
various publishers, and are not to be had in any uniform or com- 
lete edition. This deficiency will now be supplied by the issue of 
bis entire works in a new and uniform edition, limited to 1000 
copies, and of the choicest possible style and appearance, This is 
to be called the “ Edinburgh” edition, and is to be printed by the 
Constables on paper especially manufactured for the purpose and 
from a new font of type, with the view of making it an example 
of the very best that can be done in the way of book production in 
Scotland at the present date. The edition will include several 
“ juvenilia”” and other papers, both tales and travels, which have 
not hitherto been reprinted from the periodicals in which they 
appeared, and are not likely to be reprinted in any other form. 
The edition waco of twenty volumes, divided in groups ac- 
cording to their“kubject-matter—namely, essays and miscellanies, 
travels and excursions, tales and fantasies, romances, history and 
biography, poems and ballads. The first volume will probably be 
published in October, and will be followed by others at intervals 
of about a month. The title-page will bear the names of all the 
ublishers interested—vzz., Longman & Co., Cassell & Co., Seeley 
3 Co., and Chatto & Windus, the last-named firm ngs me the 
distribution of the edition to subscribers. 300 copies of the edition 
will be reserved for the American market. 

—Mr. James Stokes, the American who has “aha some $80,000 
to the Paris Young Men’s Christian Association, has just been 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, through the initiative of 
of M. Jules Siegfried, the well-known Deputy and ex-Minister of 
Commerce in the Ribot Cabinet. The cross will be presented to 
Mr. Stokes, at a meeting of the Association, when he visits Paris 
shortly. = 

—Among G, P. Putnam’s Sons’ announcements for the summer 
are “ Mad Sir Uchtred,” by S. R. Crockett, in the Autonym Libra- 
ry; “The Honorable Stanbury, and Others,” by Two, and 
“ Helen;” by Vocs, in the Incognito Library; “ Love and Shawl- 
Straps,” by Annette L, Noble, the first volume of the Hudson 
Library, a new series of fiction; “ Eyes Like the Sea,” a translation 
of Maurice Jékai’s latest story; “ No Enemy, the Story of a Gen- 
tleman Tramp,” by Elbert G. Hubbard ; “ On and Off the Saddle : 
Characteristic Sights and Scenes from the Great Northwest to the 
Antilles,” by a well-known New Yorker; and “ The Story of South 
Africa,” in the Story of the Natjons Series. 

—The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, author of “Sources of the 
Constitution of the United States,” is an American, and not an 
Englishman, as some of the reviewers make out. He is a native 
of Soswe, and Rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia—the old 
church of Washington and Franklin, 

—At the last pom f of the college year of the Trustees of Co- 
lumbia, a vote of thanks was given to William C. Schermerhorn 
for his gift of $5000 for the purchase of books on sociology to be 
placed in the College library, and also to Mrs. W. P. Trowbrid 
widow of Prof. W. P. Trowbridge of the School of Mines, for the 
gift of her husband's library of scientific works, The Board also 
voted thanks to Henry Adams, who received the Loubat prize 
of $1000 for his “ History of the United States During the Ad- 
ministrations of Jefferson and Madison,” and has presented the 
money to the College to be expended in the purchase of books on 


—Ginn & Co, will publish this summer “ Frye’s Geographies,” a 
“ practical two-book course, embodying the new methods.” 

—Mrs, Charles Henrotin of Ch 
tan of Turkey the decoration of the Order of Chefakat, because of 
her services to Turkey as Vice-President of the Woman's. Branch 
of > bat ob Auxiliary. This is Mrs. ova ys gs 
ond recognit a foreign sovereign, and it is intimated t e 
will soon receive a third. 

—By the will of the late Miss Julia Bullock of Providence the sum 
of $50,000 will go to charitable and educational institutions, among 
the Sonmckaries being the Providence Public Library. 

—The of John L. a ey member of the rersimk sish 

‘ennyson memorial has been accepted D 
memorial is to be an Ionic cross -four feet 
. The cross will 


Acad- 


a 

tion, 716 feet above high water, near Farringford, 
Laureate at F; , Isle of Wight. It will be 
visible for many miles landward and seaward. 


—Virginius Dabney, Deputy Collector of Customs in this city, 
and iy Poe writer on the tariff question, died suddenly po 


a born in V‘ 
June 2 e was —_— = 


graduate of the University 





has received from the Sul- . 
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—The memorial to Phillips Brooks has been placed in the wall 
along the south aisle of St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, It 
— lizes the command, “ Feed My Sheep,” The Archbishop of 

anterbury composed the Latin quatrain inscribed underneath, 


—At Bangs & Co,’s auction sale of June 4 the following prices 
were paid; “The Comic History of Rome,” illustrated 3 John 
Leech, $5 ; official “ Records” of both armies of the Civil War, 92 
vols., $32; Lord Brougham’s “Statesmen and Men-of-Letters of 
the Time of George III.,” 5 vols., $11.88 ; and the “ American An- 
nual Cyclopedia,’ ny pap $6.50. On Wednesday the following 
books were sold :—“ An Elizabethan Garland,” being a descriptive 
catalogue of séventy black-letter ballads (15 
sion of George Daniel, London, 1856, of w 
were printed, illustrated with inserted i including 91 portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary, Old London Bridge in 1209, 
signet drawing of George Cruikshank and similar matters, brought 
$5 ie Benjamin Franklin's complete works, compiled and edited by 
2 n Bigelow, New York, 1887, letter-press edition, only 600 printed 
or sale, $80. The following “ Grolier Clubs,” fine bindings, brought 
the prices named :—“ Decree of Star Chamber,” 1884, $90; Robert 
Hoe'’s “Lectures on Bookbinding as a Fine Art,” 1886, $45; De 
Vinne’s “Historic Printing Types,” 1886, $25; “ Christopher 
Plantin,” 1888, $16; Wm. Matthews’s “Modern Bookbinding,” 
1889, $20; ‘“‘ The Philobiblon of Richard de Bury,” 3 vols,, 1889, 
$66 ; Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” $17; “ Catalogue of Barly En 
Works,” etc., 1893, $17. gi William Bradford, facsimile, “‘ Laws 
of the Province of New York,” 1694, reprint of 1894, $35. The 
following examples of the Kelmscott Press :‘‘—The Story of the 
Glittering Plain,” uncut, parchment, tied, printed on hand-made 
paper, $r5. 50; “ Poems by the Way,” uncut, parchment, tied, with 
rubricated marginal references, $16 ; ‘“‘ The Defence of Guenevere, 
and Other Poems,” uncut, parchment, rubricated, $11. 

—Mr. Stanley J. Weyman is at work, it is said, upon an histori- 
cal novel treating of the times of Charles I, A bundle of short 
stories, from his pen, “ The Memoirs of a Statesman,” is also an- 
nounced as nearly ready. 

—* After the Manner of Men ” is the name of Robert Appleton’s 


new novel, to be issued in the course of the month by the Franklin 
Pub, Co,, Boston, 


9-97) in the posses- 
ich only twenty-five 


—The Final Honour School of English Languages and Litera- 
ture has been established at last at the Univérsity of Oxford, The 


school will include authors “ be to the different periods of 
English literature” ; the history of the English lan and of 
English literature, and the study of Anglo-Saxon and the relation of 
English to the languages with which it is etymologically > 


—After two days continued improvement, Prof, W. D, Whitney 
of Yale suffered a slight relapse last Tuesday night. On Wednes- 
day morning he was comfortable, although extremely weak, 

—William R. Jenkins announces a cheap edition, in cloth and pa- 
per, of Capt. F, W. Bach’s “ How to Judge a Horse.” ; 

—In a note rey to Prof. Francis Brown, printed in The 
Critic of June 2, S. M, J. was inadvertently made to say that 


the young American savant will superintend in Oxford the “ eid 
ing of his lexicon of the Greek and Aramaic es,” 
of course should be “ Hebrew and Aramaic.” 

—It is said in London that two books of great interest will be 
eae the near future : Macaulay’s Journal and Prof. Jewett's 

versations. 

—The British Anthropological 
once its rule of never rintn 
that has been already publ 
tion will be made in 
ns of a a,” 

ongress of Anthropo 
also printed in the Apri 
Folk-Lore, 

—E. P, Dutton & Co. have in press “ An Easter Vacation,” by 
Ouigles O'Neill, and “ Everybody's Fairy Godmother,” by Dorothy 


—Since her marriage, Olive Schreiner calls herself Mrs, Olive 
Schreiner. To restore the equilibrium her husband has 
ae adding hers to it, and is now, according to 


Society has resolved to break for 

anything in its ly 
elsewhere. This flattering 

avor of ‘4 cy wr Eales 4 * aa 

repared m originally for 's 

i at Chicago, last year. The paper was 

number of The Journal of American 


visiting-cards, Cronwright Schreiner, 

—Madame Sarah Grand's theory of an ideal married life is that 
“ there should be absolute between the two, but not on the 
same lines ; each in her or his own sphere, and that if there is to 
be a head it should be the aipates ,’ she adds, “1 
should most admire a to whom I could show deference, 
whom I could consult on every subject. heel ee See 
‘ant, lazy, irresponsible existence, but it would not be quite 
from a wider point of view.” 
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—Prof. William Roesch, the German political economist, died at 
Leipzig on June 4. He was born at Hanover on Oct. 21, 1817, and 
was for many years professor of economics in Berlin and Leipzig. 
Among his works are “ Thoughts upon Socialism and Communism,” 
& of Political Economy in England in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries” and “ History of National Economy in 
Germany.” 

—The Outing Number of 7he pono ag 8 gg to-day, has a 
cover-design from a water-color sketch by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
printed in colors by the coloritype process, in which Mr. Smith takes 
a practical as well as an artistic interest. 


—‘Tasma,” the Australian novelist, is in private life Mme. 
Augustus Coureur, She was taken to Tasmania when but two 
years old, and won fame as a public speaker before gaining it as a 
novelist. She lives in Brussels and is the r of several 
medals presented to her by different geographical societies. 


—Mr, Bailey Saunders will soon publish, through Sonnenschein 
& Co., London, a biographical and critical essay on James Mac- 
pherson, the “ translator” of Ossian, and on the rise and influence 
of the Ossianic legend. The volume will include a series of un- 
published letters, partly from the Maraugss of Abergavenny’s MSS. 
at Edridge and sey from the British Museum, and contain an 
account of Macpherson’s quarrel with Johnson, which differs ma- 
terially from Boswell’s version. 





The Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. 
In referring to any question, correspondents are requested to 
give its number, 

QUESTIONS 
1762.—What can you tell me of Nietzsche? Have any of his 


writings been translated into English? It would appear from 
what I know of him that he isa living German writer of fiction, 


Critic — 





Number 649 


and that his works have been epee by authority throughout 
Europe. Where can I get details 
OAKLAND, Cal. Cc. E. M. 





ANSWERS 

1748.—Whether or not it was the Greek idea in general, it was 
that of Pericles, who, in his oration at the public funeral at Athens 
of those who had fallen in the Peloponnesian War, said (Richard 
Crawley’s translation of Thucydides’s History of the Peloponnesian 
War, p. 125):—** There is justice in the claim that steadfastness in 
his country’s battles should be as a cloak to cover a man’s other 
imperfections; since the good action has blotted out the bad and 
his merit as a citizen more than outweighed his demerits as an in- 


dividual.” 
Boston, MAss., May 23, 1894. C. W. Lewis. 


Publications Received 


Ayres, A. and Actors. $1.25. D. Appleton & Co. 
Baker, W. M. New Timothy. soc. : per & Bros. 
Baldwin, C, $. Inflections and Syntax of the Morte D’Arthur, $1.50. Ginn & Co. 
Boothby, G. On the Wal . $4. Longmans, Green & Co. 

















Castlemon, H. Oscar in Af Phila.: Porter & Coates, 
Dodd, A. B. ‘In and Out of Three Normandy Inns. soc. —_ Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
Drinkwater, J. ree Women, Boston: Bradley & Woodruff. 
Lbers, G. tra. Tr. og J. Safford. avols. 7sc. each. D. Age-aen & Co. 
Eaton, H. M. Inthe ChinaSea. soc. Robert "s Sons. 

Godwin, WW. and Whi Sr y.W. Xenoph oy Bi Rela ey 8 i 
soodwin, W. W. ite, J. W. nophon’s An > 2 . 
Hints to Small Libraries. 7 Brooklyn: Pratt Ins. Free Lib. 

Holt, L. E. The Care and Feeding of Children, soc. D. Appleton & Co, 

Huxley, T. H. Man’s Nature. pay D. a & Co. 
eans, J.S. Trusts, Pools and Corners. 9s. 6d, London: Methuen & Co, 
‘enks, J. W. Political Methods. 0c. Ane: N. Y. University. 

tae * a'brieh Mane A Brooth Bachel: Lo “it Copal & Ca. 

. ton t. yn Bachelor. vell, ; 
Lee, M. Divorce. Lovell, Coryell & C.. 


aap uf Albany: N.Y. niversity. 
Com; etoric. 
- "Let, Shewell & Sanborn. 


Mace, W. H. Development of the Nation. Cc. 
Mead, W. E, Elementary 


Moore, G. Esther Waters. 5 Chicago: Chas. H. Sergel & Co 
Petterson, H.  Navigater's Pocket Book. $e. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Scott, W. Peveril of The Peak. 3 vols. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
T L. A. The Wings of Icarus. $:.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Taylor, J. o —_—— and ae. nae AAS Ld yy he — 

.N. A Grammar School Geography. $1.2 Leac ew bora. 
Wells, W. Plane and Solid Geometry. a. * Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 











Lf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, ete.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 














Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Every outfit should "en tee freee ve ener ae 

Niie te a hae of Wali es.¢ is, without exception, the Best Rem- 
e ritic edy for relieving Mental and Nervous 
oe ome choicest Exhaustion ; and where the system 
j acco made. : has become debilitated by disease, 
Marburg Bros., 4 WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERA- | i+ acts as a general tonic and vital- 
The Tobacco Co., Buscessor, TURE AND THE ARTS izer, affording sustenance to both 

(Zstablished 1881) brain and bo y. : 
WHY ARE ‘‘THeRE is no other publication in Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
America that rivals Tue Critic in its | phia, Pa., says :—“I have met with 
KNOX Sold.” ““ ag gente Has nent ¢ the greatest and most satisfactory 
© live by the excellence and variety | results in dyspepsia and general 
of its materials,” Harper's Monthly. derangement a the cerebral and 


in America.” 


HATS 


THE BEST? 


‘** There is no other purely literary weekly 
London Athenaeum, 


The Critic Co.{j; P: Gnes, President, 
287 Fourtu Ave., New York 


nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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MONUMENTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 








KNOX HATS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. + 
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m4 anwar, | Naw York. 


340 Fuutron Srrest, Broox.yn. 
193 State Street, Curcaco, 


Special designs 








arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence 


Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 
J. & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 


MUSIC 42, ee toons 
published forms, for sheet music, 


Solicited. music books and . Send for tree 
Se OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
» N. Y¥., Phila, 











Boston, U. S. A. 








NEW YORK. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. . 
No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 
THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
OppositeNew Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 


DOREEN, 
THE STORY OF A SINGER. 


By Epwna LYALL, 


Author of *‘ Donovan,” ** We Two, ” «The 
Autobiography of a Slander,” etc. I2mo, 
Buckram cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


yall’s ... w > is one 
has, naturally, enough of tragedy to 
sensa- 





“The boo ok wil b be read with interest, it 
is well nab i and comprehensive, g of 
versal principles in a broad way and present 


characters in whom one becomes interested for 
own sake,”—Literary World, Boston. 


“It is a_very clever . indeed, and skilfull: 
written. ‘The heroine isa bright and beautiful Irish 
girl, and a musician.” —New Orleans Picayune, 


onsen story, ant & Sai of tana 
excllng. incident ot ew its characters 
pe a cm ge dh hn the oF gg It is 


comet and will doubtless prove popular 
Mens weiter’ writer’s many admirers.”—/ortland Ad- 
ar. 





_ CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
and the Participation of the Jews in the 
Spanish and Portuguese Discoveries. 


By Dr. M. KAYSERLING, 


Translated from the Author’s Manuscript 
with his Sanction and Revision by 
CHARLES Gross, Ph.D., Ass’t Professor 
of History in Harvard ‘College. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ He has collected a mass of evidence in favor of 
his that is well worth be ome eration, 
wig student cannot ‘ord to neglect Dr. 
Kayserling’s book, which is tikely to reverse several 
of the traditional ‘verdicts of the old historians.” — 
Beacon, Boston. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By Gen. ViscounT WOLSELEY, 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, with ro aes (8 portraits), II 
plans, and illustrations and index, $10.00. 
“These volumes are finely illustrated, the notes 

any PI, end Ste Satan anon t. The style is clear 

one who knows something of polit'cs, 
ing history and the literature of its day, it is a work 
ly nam, % A read with absorbing inter- 

pe urchman, N. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th cae, New York. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 





THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF Ww AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE JERSE. 
Ai a great Reduction — Publisher? oe 
Card, naming Book 
dative, und we will quote price OF terra 
SPECIAL TERMS TO carga 
Libraries and parcels o 


MAMMOTH CATAL wae FRE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
H LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. 
BOOKS, GR R ON 


RASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAG 
and lists on a: ubscriptions to all 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq. ,New York, 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Send for price lists. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJASIUN, 
267 Fourth Av., New York City. 


Weer tors Sraset, N Y 
Dealer in, Magasines aod other Puctedicals, Sets, 














RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Witiiam Evarts Benjani, 22 B. 16th St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually. 

PAPER by the POUND, and Greater quan- 

tity, lower price, than by eres. 
prlcermarea, Sst-Ssq Sixth Ave (48th St), N. Y. 


eg ar lala 


qiscied tom the Pltrary‘Jenk Bop of A.B. Glare 34 











MRS. PEARY. 


Y ARCTIC JOURN 
“We do P know which to ee the most, Mrs. 


8 del ull tertai: the wonder- 
falpltures which Ae eres tres ber aes” 
— Herald. ‘Price, $2.00. 


CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., N.Y 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
REVISION AND TYPEWRITING. 





ctebeabite ae G aaa He 
ogre at aS ioe 








“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAIEROAD, 
TRUNK LINE. 


FOUR-TRACK 


Reaching by its cars 
eee senrortenarireas 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 
by way of the oe eto ee a River and through - 
som, GRAND 


gaurical. SAF L STATION, as Ae Ave. and aes 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 














SRS eRe 


Book Cover Designs 
A COMPETITION 
THREE PRIZES. $50, $40, $25. 


The recent exhibition of modern com- 
mercial bookbindings at the Grolier Club, 
has drawn attention to the fact that the 
cloth book-cover has become an important 
detail in the manufacture of weeks. A 
number of artists now employ almost all 
their time in making cover designs, yet the 
demand is said to exceed the supply. 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, —— 
THE Book BUYER, announce a competition 
in such designs open to all until August rst. 


The prizes offered are $50, $40 and $25 
for the best three designs for covers, to be 
submitted to the editor of Tue Book Buyer. 
Designs are asked for a novel, a book of 
poems, and a juvenile, and must show the 
color scheme, The full terms of the com- 

etition are printed in the June number of 

HE Book BuYEr, 


The June BOOK BUYER will be sent to any 
address en receipt ef Ten Cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 


183-157 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


INFLUENCE OF SEA 
POWER. 


CAPTAIN [AHAN’S Great Works have 
been recognized every where for their 
originality and power, and as histor- 
ical contributions of the highest im- 
portance. 

They are simply great; the best things 
ever written, ADMIRAL TRYON; 
Captain Mahan, whose name is 

Samous all the world oer, . ... 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 

Of great permanent value and excep- 
tional interest: Tus Nation, 
Three remarkable volumes. 

MILLAN’s MAGAZINE. 

One is everywhere made to feel the 
author is master of his subject, CHICAGO 

TRIBUNE. 





Mac- 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
UPON HISTOR Y—1660-1783. By Cap, 
TAIN A. T. Manan, U. S. Navy, late 
President of the War College at Newport. 
8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
UPON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND EMPIRE. By Caprain A, T, 
MAHAN. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00, 


For Sale Everywhere. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 
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A cream of tartar of baking pews powder, om of all in leav- 
gins. strength.—La States Government Food 
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F. W. DEVOE & Co., 
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No. 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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